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ETWEEN Bayle and Fontenelle there is the difference of day 
and night, and this difference is already noticeable in their 
fortunes and modes of life. Attentive only to his work, and heed- 
less of everything else, Bayle in Rotterdam endured with forti- 
tude both poverty and the insulting attacks of his enemies. Fon- 
tenelle, a provincial wit craving for literary success in Paris, fairly 
‘¢elbowed his way” into the world, and rose to a dominant posi- 
tion in the academies. Bayle knew almost everything that could 
be learned from ancient books, and on this vast subject he exerted 
his indefatigable and subtle powers of dialectic. Fontenelle looked 
with disdain upon erudition, which he deemed rubbish; but on 
the other hand, he was a mathematician. He had a taste for the 
exact sciences ; he had reflected upon them, and had a clear pre- 
sentiment of what they were very soon to become. So that the 
work of the one completes in some sort the work of the other. 
Fontenelle is a Cartesian, but an independent one, who does 
not regard himself bound to adhere to all the doctrines of Des- 
cartes. Thus we shall see that he rejects the doctrine of the au- 
tomatism of animals, and also that he deems the Cartesian system 
of metaphysics untenable. But he follows Descartes implicitly in 
his conception of method and science, which above all require 
clearness, as well as in the part which he assigns to mathematics. 
‘What is true is simple and clear; and when the way to the truth 
is intricate and confused, we may say the way leads to the truth, 
but that it is nevertheless not the true way.’’ The right method 
requires that we begin with principles and see the consequences 
spring immediately from them. Fontenelle therefore looks upon 
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mathematics as ‘‘ the universal instrument.” This instrument can- 
not be made too far-reaching or too serviceable. Mechanics, op- 
tics, acoustics, in short all sciences which discover particular rela- 
tions between sensible quantities, are advanced farther and more 
surely according as the art of discovering relations in general grows 
more perfect. 

This is exactly the spirit of the Cartesian method, and there- 
fore it is not surprising that Fontenelle should also have allied 
himself to that representation of the universe upheld by the disci- 
ples of Descartes. We do not demean the universe, he says, when 
we maintain that it is on a large scale what a watch is in minia- 
ture. On the contrary, it is beautiful to contemplate that the order 
of nature, marvellous as it is, rests on such simple principles. 
Everything in it takes place according to the laws of mechanics 
and geometry; and as to matters in physics which cannot be 
brought to such a degree of clearness,—for instance the fermenta- 
tion of liquids, the diseases of animals, etc.,—it is not that geome- 
try does not predominate in them, but that it then becomes obscure 
and almost impenetrable on account of the too great complexity of 
the figures. 

All his life Fontenelle adhered to that corpuscular philosophy, 
which admits clear ideas of figures and motions only. If we reject 
this philosophy, we shall fall into thoughts which may be ever so 
specious, noble, or brilliant, but which will not fail to be wanting 
in clearness. This was an evident allusion to the system of New- 
ton. The Newtonian system is essentially based upon ‘‘attrac- 
tion,” which is ‘‘a very obscure and questionable principle”; 
whereas the Cartesian system is based on purely mechanical prin- 
ciples, which are acknowledged by everybody. While giving full 
credit to the mathematical genius of Newton, Fontenelle maintains 
against him, to the last, the Cartesian hypothesis of vortices. 

And indeed he had been indebted to this hypothesis for his 
great success in his youth. His Zntretiens sur la Pluralité des 
Mondes had made the meaning of this hypothesis accessible to men 
and even women of fashion: it was a work of elegant popularisa- 
tion, in which Fontenelle’s faults had been no less useful to him 
than his excellences. 

On the other hand, Fontenelle takes no notice of Descartes’s 
metaphysics, which he is poorly acquainted with dnd will not give 
himself the pains to understand. Not that he prefers metaphys- 
ics of a different stripe: it is metaphysics itself which seems to 
him little worthy of notice. He already speaks of it as many sci- 
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entific men did afterwards: with indifference mingled with polite- 
ness and scorn ; as if metaphysiciams were a species of ingenious 
and inoffensive artists, who took delight in constructing more or 
less plausible systems, but could not claim to be earnest seekers of 
truth. Fontenelle compares metaphysicians to historians, which 
with him is equivalent to placing them as far as possible from 
the mathematician or physicist, that is, the real man of science. 
‘¢ Tacitus and Descartes,” he says, ‘‘I take to be two great inven- 
tors of systems of very different kinds, both equally bold, of equally 
lofty and fruitful genius, and equally liable in their separate do- 
mains to error.”” Soon after this, we find Voltaire calling the phi- 
losophy of Descartes a ‘‘ romance,” and reproaching him with his 
excess of imagination. Besides, Fontenelle himself says, as Vol- 
taire does afterwards, that Descartes proved, by his own example, 
the uselessness of metaphysical researches. ‘‘ Should the systems 
of Descartes and of Leibniz both sink under hostile objections, it 
would be necessary for philosophers—and a very painful necessity 
for them—to cease worrying about the union of the soul with the 
body. Descartes and Leibniz both would be a justification in their 
seeking the secret no longer.” 

But there remains one metaphysical problem in which Fonte- 
nelle does not cease to take an interest; it is that of the existence 
of God, which he reconsiders on several occasions. And here 
again he is less a follower of Descartes than a precursor of Vol- 
taire. He rejects metaphysical proofs as too subtle. He proposes 
a different mode of demonstration, which he thinks is new, and 
which is taken from the origin of animal species; in general, we 
may say, he endeavors to prove the existence of God by the con- 
sideration of nature. ‘‘ True physics,” he says, ‘‘will rise so high 
as to become a sort of theology.” Is this a bit of diplomatic speech 
merely, a display of false colors to shield his wares, or one of those 
popular opinions ‘‘ which must be treated tenderly and with re- 
gard”? It is difficult to decide. Nothing proves Fontenelle to 
have been insincere on this point. As he accepts literally the com- 
parison of the universe to a watch, it is but natural that the com- 
parison of God to a supreme watch-maker should satisfy him. 
‘¢ This great work,” he says, ‘‘which grows in wonderfulness as it 
becomes better known, gives us an exceedingly lofty idea of Him 
who wrought it.” A perfectly clear representation of the world 
here leads Fontenelle to a representation likewise perfectly clear 
but rather puerile and superficial, of the relation between God and 
the world. It is, so to speak, the ransom of clearness, in a subject 
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 g which does not admit of it. But the successors of Fontenelle, in 
— the eighteenth century, take no notice of this drawback, and most 
of them prefer Fontenelle’s conception of Divinity to the incom- 
‘® parably deeper and finer one which they might have found in Des- 
cartes or Spinoza. 
As in his successors, there is noticeable in Fontenelle also a 
secret spite against priests, and a tendency to explain positive re- 
ligions by folly, ignorance, error, a childish taste for the marvel- 
lous, and man’s natural imbecility, exploited by his wily fellows. 
: ‘¢ Wholesome philosophy,” by spreading light, baffles these clever 
3 folks, and dispels superstition. Fontenelle, indeed, does not openly 
| attack the Christian religion. In his Histoire des Oracles he assails 
only the pagan priests. In this work he summarises a ponderous 
Latin book, written by a Dutchman, who seeks to prove that oracles 
were never inspired by demons, and that they disappeared, as they 
had arisen, solely as the result of natural causes. 
But what motives had Fontenelle or his readers to feel inter- 
ested in the disappearance of oracles that had now been silent for 
# more than fifteen centuries? Instead of ‘‘oracles” read ‘‘mira- 
i | cles,” and the work of Fontenelle will at once have meaning, while 
ft at the same time becoming singularly aggressive. We understand 
what he means, when he explains that a belief in ‘‘ oracles’’ must 
be attributed to the taste of men for the supernatural, and to the 
cravings of their imagination, not yet regulated by reason; or 
when he says that supernatural phenomena cease to be produced 
as soon as there are witnesses of a somewhat critical turn of mind. 
‘¢When oracles began to appear in the world, philosophy, fortu- 
nately for them, had not yet appeared.” Fontenelle dwells at 
length upon the impostures and artifices of priests. Everything 
centred about them, and had any one dared to breathe a word 
against them he would have been cried down as an atheist and a 
blasphemer. ‘‘ The priests in the temples repudiated kinship with 
the mountebanks in the streets because they were themselves 
mountebanks of a nobler and more serious stripe,—which makes a 
great difference in that trade.”” Notice, I pray, the tone of scorn 
and hatred in these words; it will often resound again in the 
eighteenth century. It is true, once more, that here Fontenelle 
speaks only of pagan priests. But seeing that he observes, in the 
- game work, that in feigning to maintain a thing one insinuates the 
contrary as cunningly as one can ‘‘ because of the regard one must 
needs have for popular opinion,” it is hardly possible to misappre- 
hend his intentions. 
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Fontenelle has not by any means a historical turn of mind. 
But, in contradistinction to the pure Cartesians, far from neglect- 
ing history outright, he occupied himself with it ; and, in his re- 
flexions on this subject, two contrary tendencies counterbalance 
each other, both of which we shall find again in the course of the 
century. At one time he considers man as being always and every- 
where identical in his essence, and when this abstract idea of hu- 
manity is uppermost, historical events are to him but of secondary 
interest, and serve only to confirm what he infers from his general 
conception. Again, being induced by physics and the nascent re- 
searches of physiology to take into account the great complexity of 
the facts of reality and thus put on his guard against systems, he 
evinces some curiosity concerning primeval and savage humanity. 
He foresees the possibility of comparative ethnography, of scien- 
tific anthropology, and finally of extending to social matters the 
method of the natural sciences. These two tendencies do not ex- 
press themselves clearly enough in his mind to be antagonistic ; 
they rather co-exist. They mingle together as best they can, and 
express themselves by indications as yet uncertain, but bound to 
develop in the future. 

The first of these tendencies shows itself in a very curious way 
in Fontenelle’s idea of constructing history a friort. ‘‘A man of 
great skill,” he says, ‘‘ simply by considering human nature, might 
guess all past and future history, without ever having heard of a 
single event. Such a man would say: ‘human nature is composed 
of ignorance, credulity, and vanity,...... here and there a little 
kindness, etc.’ He would call up before his mind the details of a 
multitude of facts which either have actually happened, or are 
quite similar to facts that have happened. This method of learn- 
ing history would assuredly not be a bad one: one would be at the 
fountain-head of things, and would thence behold, in a diverting 
way, the consequences which had been foreseen.” 

That such a construction is impracticable, Fontenelle is very 
well aware ; yet he mentions it more than half seriously, and rather 
as an ideal than as a jest. He seems to take no account of the va- 
rious conditions in which the development of the different nations 
really took place ; the surface of the globe is simply conceived, in 
an abstract way, as so much space inhabited by a homogeneous 
population called mankind. Wherefore this paradox? Because 
only in this way can history be brought closer in form to science 
such as conceived by Descartes, and become what afterwards 
came to be called sociology. All real sciences imply foresight of 
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the future, based on the analysis of present reality. And if sociol- 
ogy ever becomes a science, it will enable us in some measure to 
foresee the future, and so to prepare for it. Fontenelle had a dis- 
tinct glimpse of that sociology, and he was aware that it depended 
on a knowledge of the laws which govern the progress of the hu- 
man mind. He holds that we ought to study the variations by 
which tastes, customs, and opinions, succeed one another in the 
minds of men, and above all the law which governs the variations ; 
for in most cases it is not by mere chance that one taste succeeds 
another; there is generally a necessary, though hidden, link. 
‘¢One would then conceive a history of the human mind as a suc- 
cession of thoughts which spring up among the nations one after 
another, or rather, one from another, the concatenation of which, 
being duly observed, might give rise to some sort of prophecy.” 
This was in the days of Fontenelle quite a new idea, and it 
was destined to be a fruitful one. It gave Fontenelle a wonderfully 
precise insight into mythology, the depth of which was brought to 
light by Mr. Andrew Lang in his recent book Myths, Cults, and 
Religions. Fontenelle observed the childish and savage character 
of Greek myths, and found that they did not differ in this from 
those which are to be met with in the infancy of all other nations. 
He concluded that they were a spontaneous production of ignorant 
and savage imaginations, and that there was no need, in order to 
explain them, to have recourse to anything else than a simple de- 
scription of human nature. ‘‘ We can hardly realise nowadays the 
state of ignorance and barbarism of the first ages. Let us picture 
to ourselves the Kaffirs, the Laplanders, the Iroquois, and let us 
even observe that these people, being already ancient, must have 
attained to a certain degree of knowledge and cultivation which 
was wanting in men of the first ages.”” Consequently, it is prepos- 
terous, when we are shocked by the revolting immorality of these 
fables, to seek for a moral interpretation of them, or, when struck 
by their childish absurdity, to suppose therein any primitive sym- 
bolical construction of certain natural phenomena. We must not 
transfer to the authors of these fables our own habits of thought; 
on the contrary, we must go back, if we can, to the intellectual 
state which gave rise to them, and which humanity everywhere 


went through as a necessary state of its evolution. Thus can we 


explain ‘‘the wonderful similitude between the fables of the Greeks 
and those of the Americans.” Men of all contries have pictured to 
themselves the Unknown under the shape of what was known to 
them. As man becomes civilised, his gods become less brutal and 
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‘shocking. ‘‘It is not science,” Fontenelle concludes, ‘‘to fill our 
heads full of the extravagant beliefs of the Phenicians and Greeks, 
but it is science to know what led the Phenicians and Greeks to 
these extravagant beliefs.” True; but to establish comparative 
mythology we must have an exact knowledge of the different series 
of myths. Too often did the French philosophers of the eighteenth 
century see what was to be done, and failed to do it, because they 
hastily tried to interpret before they were in full possession of what 
was to be interpreted. 

Fontenelle was thus quite prepared, by his habitual turn of 
thought, to intervene in the famous quarrel between the ancients 
and the moderns, which broke out at the end of the seventeenth 
century. The comparative merits of Homer, Pindar, Sophocles, 
Corneille, Racine, Moliére, etc., were then generally discussed from 
a purely literary point of view. Fontenelle deals with the question 
as a philosopher and sociologist. He inquires whether there has 
been any progress since ancient times, and how progress is to be 
understood. He compares, as Pascal did, the succession of men 
of all times to one man living forever and learning continually. 
Such a man has been a child, when he was busied only with the 
more pressing needs of life; and a youth, when his imagination 
principally was exercised. He has now attained to manhood, when 
he has more reasoning power. But the comparison here comes to 
an end, for this symbolical man shall have no old age. Progress 
shall be unlimited. 

Fontenelle makes use of two principles to solve the question 
of the ancients and moderns, at least as regards the sciences. 

In the first place, he lays down the doctrine of ‘he natural 
equality of minds. We have seen that, according to Fontenelle, 
humanity always remains similar to itself in its essence. Centuries, 
therefore, cause no natural differences between men. The climate 
of Greece or Italy and that of France are too similar to cause any 
obvious differences between the Greek and Latins and the French. 
And should they give rise to differences, these would be easily can- 
celled and would not be more to their advantage than to ours. We 
are then perfectly equal, be we ancients or moderns, Greek or 
French. But may not nature favor certain centuries by producing 
in them a greater number of superior men? This is unlikely. There 
might be at most some imperceptible inequality; but the general 
order of nature looks quite constant. The oaks and poplar trees 
in our fields are like to those which stood there in the olden times. 
It is not otherwise with mankind. 
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The difference, therefore, proceeds only from the necessary 
succession of discoveries. The ancients could not do more in their 
time. They did what our best minds would have done in their 
place, and, were they in ours, it is probable that they would have 
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the same views as we have; for there is a necessary order which 
regulates our progress. Every notion is developed only after a 
certain range of preceding notions has been developed, and when 
its turn hascome. Fortunately, this law has long been ignored. 
Men have conceived unreasonable hopes, which encouraged them 
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to work. Chémistry would not have existed but for alchemy; and 
should we possess the discoveries made by alchemists if they had 
not fancied they would succeed in making gold? ‘‘Men must have 
an imaginary goal to inspire them. But now the sciences are in a 
fair way to succeed, and when we behold the progress they have 
made during the last century, in spite of prejudices, obstacles, 
and the small number of scientific men, we might almost be 
tempted to let our hopes for the future rise too high. We shall 
see new sciences springing out of nothingness, while ours are still 
' in the cradle.” On the subject of the future of science the cold 
mind of Fontenelle is kindled almost toenthusiasm. He unguard- 
edly says in the £/oge of a mathematician, that ‘‘with good logic 
and good medicine men would need nothing more.” 

Therefore August Comte, who adopted several of these ideas 
into his system, was not wrong in looking upon Fontenelle as a 
precursor of modern times. No doubt his mind, though most lucid, 
was lacking in extent and power. Hecould produce nothing be- 
yond pamphlets and fragments. But his views are sometimes 
strangely strong, bold, and deep. It is not to be denied that Fon- 
tenelle was among the first who had a distinct notion of scientific 
progress, and of the intellectual development of mankind being 
subject to fixed laws. 


WEST-INDIAN GORILLAS. 


BY FELIX L. OSWALD, 


LAVES, like the hounds of Actzon, have often torn their own 

masters, and the reaction against extremes of despotism is apt 

to evolve monsters more savagely destructive than any beast of the 
wilderness. 

The vandals of the Peasants’ war and the Furies of the French 
Revolution wrought more havoc than the ten-fold number of tigers 
could have perpetrated under the stimulus of ravenous hunger; but 
in Cuba that werewolf-producing tendency of long-continued op- 
pression has been aggravated by a perhaps unparalleled concur- 
rence of circumstances. 

The grip of the strangler relaxed before his victim had been 
choked into helpless submission, and nowhere else on earth has na- 
ture so favored the protraction of guerrilla warfare. Seven-tenths, 
or nearly thirty thousand square miles, of the great mountain 
island, are still covered with jungle-forests, as indestructible as su- 
perstition, and the thinly-wooded bighlands abound with caves and 
ravines where superior topographical knowledge can baffle the re- 
resources of civilised warfare as easily as the military genius of 
Marshal Soult was baffled by the fox-trail instinct of Pancho Za- 
pirote. 

‘¢Revolutions,” said Edmond About, ‘‘seem to prosper only 
under the sign of the Dog-star, and governments that can hold 
their own to the day of the first sleet-storm, are generally safe.” 
But in the Spanish West-Indies the fighting-season, par excellence, 
coincides with that of our wapiti stags. The skies clear in Novem- 
ber, and bright, breezy weather, just cool enough to make outdoor 
exercise pleasant, continues till the middle of April, in dry years 
often to the beginning of May. Then comes the season of afternoon 
showers, but the alternation of rain-storms and brooding heat kills 
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ten foreigners to one native, and the hides of habitués seem to be- 
come insect proof to the degree that mosquito bites at last cease 
to fester. 

And in Cuba harbor-blockades fail to affect the commissariat 
of a bushwhacker camp. There are some two hundred varieties of 
wild-growing fruits and nuts in the woods, and the lack of game 
has been remedied by the introduction of two highly prolific spe- 
cies of quadrupeds. Rabbits swarm in the mountain-glens, and in 
the jungles of the coast-plain runaway pigs have multiplied like 
our Washington office-seekers, till their grunts can be heard hail- 
ing the first shower of every thunder-storm. 

Moreover, no more ominous mixture of revolutionary races 
could have been compounded in the borderland of Islam and mili- 
tant Christianity. The Spanish guerrilla penchant has been de- 
veloped in the course of a six hundred years’ warfare against the 
power of the Moorish invaders, and both the negroes and true abo- 
rigines (the West-Indian Lucayans) have wrongs to avenge that 
can palliate the most horrible atrocities with a plea of retributive 
justice. 

For nearly twenty years the Spaniards themselves have set an 
example of barbarous warfare, and some of the ogres engendered 
by the process of an inevitable reaction may be truly said to repre- 
sent the lowest depth of moral degeneration to which any species 
of the human race has thus far been reduced. 

‘‘Alcoholised gorillas,”” a Havana press-reporter calls the 
hordes of mongrel bushwhackers that have come to enjoy their 
predatory mode of existence for its own sake, and thousands of 
whom seem, indeed, to combine the vices of civilisation with the 
bestial instincts of a savage ancestry. 

In the latter respect their habits might afford data for an inter- 
esting biological study. If it is true that ‘‘runaway men and beasts 
tend to revert to the primitive type of their species,” the propensi- 
ties of the Cuban mosstroopers would appear to indicate that our 
semi-animal forefathers must have been gregarious, nomadic, un- 
clean and polygamous creatures, home-making only to the degree 
of weather-shed building, and as improvident as the tree-climbing 
apes that roam from forest to forest, declining to trouble them- 
selves with the anticipated cares of the morrow or precautions 
against a possible season of scarcity. They must have been fiercely 
impatient of restraint, and insubmissive to prestige except that of 
superior physical strength. 

But to those characteristics of the savage the Cuban gorillas 
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add superstition, intemperance, and destructiveness. They laugh 
at priests but have failed to emancipate themselves from the dread 
of evil omens. 

‘‘ Everything goes wrong to-day,” said the leader of a discom- 
fited horde in the Sierra de Cobre, ‘‘I knew that this morning when 
that cursed black bush-pheasant crossed our road, just as we turned 
the first bend. ‘‘Sempre llevan novedades,” ‘‘they always bring 
trouble,” he added for the information of his American travelling 
companions, ‘‘there is nothing worse in the morning except a 
limping dog. If you see one of them you might as well turn back 
and hide in a thicket till the next morning sun peeps over the sier- 
ras.”” Nearly all the native bushwhackers carry amulets and tell 
marvellous stories of hairbreadth escapes effected by the influence 
of miraculous images. Colonel Holgar of the Santa Clara brigade 
had even a body-guard of amulet immunes, proprietors of time- 
tested, extra-efficient luck-charms, that would avert anything from 
a hornet to a howitzer-shell. 

Ghosts of departed comrades can be consulted at certain hours 
of the night, but must be addressed in deprecatory terms, even if 
they should have been hung in the interest of regimental welfare, 
for an insult to a departed spirit will result in midnight screams 
and other sleep-disturbing noises. 

A day inaugurated by a golden twilight—‘‘Umn este dorado,” 
guarantees the success of any expedition. The day following the 
new moon is also highly auspicious, but it seems that the Cubanos 
do not trouble themselves about subdivisions of a calendar-month. 
‘‘Raiding? A plundering foray this morning ? Isn’t this Sunday, 
gentlemen ?” asked Mr. Thomas Esterman at the officer’s mess of 
Camp Barrancas. One of the ‘‘officers”’ stopped munching mule- 
meat long enough to look round with an expression of surprise. 
‘‘Sunday? Don’t know,” he grunted, ‘‘who the demonio can 
bother himself with such nonsense in a situation like ours?” — 
though a few days after he did worry considerably about the hoot- 
ing of an oriya, or dwarf-owl, in the rocks overhanging the camp- 
ing-ground. 

And though indifferent to spiritual consolations, those cham- 
pions of independence seem to be rather partial to spiritous com- 
forts. They brew intoxicants from all sorts of wild-growing berries 
and will risk their lives to intercept a cargo of aguardiente, or Span- 
ish plum brandy. And if the raid succeeds, they will haul their 
prize to some out-of-the-way mountain-cave where they can hope 
to be left alone in their glory and get ‘‘drunk to the limit,’ 1. e., 
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keep under the influence of their favorite tipple while the supply 
lasts. Neither business nor politics are allowed to interfere with 
such foretastes of paradise, for the Utopia of the future, the con- 
summation of El Gorilla’s daydreams of better times to come, will 
consist in the advent of an era when every son of freedom will be 
allotted a sufficient share of war-spoils to devote his remaining days, 
to monte y mezcal—dice and distilled liquors,—hardly an improve- 
ment on the panes ef circenses ideal of the Roman idler. 

Among the survivors of the Reconcentrado camps and exile 
colonies there are Cuban patriots worthy of that name, self-sacri- 
ficing pioneers in the struggle for independence, liberals who would 
undoubtedly sacrifice their last pese¢a and last drop of blood to free 
their island of sorrow from the after-effects of misgovernment. 

But it is likewise certain that the semi-organised bushwhack- 
ers who roam the Sierras under the command of such leaders as 
Bandera and Pedro Parras are not the worst of the pronuncia- 
mento-mongers. Besides the recognised subdivision of the Repub- 
lican army, with all its attachés and volunteers, there are freelance 
hordes of dusky desperadoes, the Gorillas proper, who issue proc- 
lamations only in the form of blackmail messages and seem to sus- 
pect the political proclivities of every property-holder. They brag 
louder than their Caucasian fellow-citizens and daub their flags 
with big crosses ; but filthier, greedier and more brutal barbarians 
never marched under the banners of Genseric and Ali Pasha. They 
fuddle with cicu¢a, or swamp-hemlock, when other poisons are un- 
attainable, and by way of variety seek excitement in murder and 
devastation. At their approach, the poor ranchers of the hill- 
country flee to the shelter of the tangle-forests to save their lives 
and their daughters’ honor, but at the risk of their little remains of 
property being destroyed to the last banana-sprout. In the rage of 
their disappointment the vicious baboons will exhaust the oppor- 
tunities for mischief, and probably pile up the furniture of the poor 
cabin to cremate a dog that has tried to defend the property of his 
absent master. 

Countless swarms of those bestialised bushwhackers still infest 
the eastern half of the island, and will not fail to continue their 
‘‘retributive raids” under the new era of the American protecto- 
rate. Even now proclamations against the despotism of the foreign 
usurpers mingle with the demands for vendetta privileges, and the 
gorillas of the Santiago highlands will not long content themselves 
with the laments which a correspondent of “/ Pays parodies in his 
‘Woes of the Patriots.” 
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‘‘Mourn ye the day when those barbarians landed on our 
shores,” wails the West-Indian Jeremiah. ‘‘ The day before yester- 
day one of their bullies actually kicked a son of freedom whom he 
had caught in the act of removing the personal estate of a Spanish 
miscreant.”’ 

‘Gangs of ruffians,” he informs his sympathisers, ‘‘ patrol the 
public highways and prevent us from reaping the just fruits of vic- 
tory. A troop of peninsular catiffs who had deserved annihilation 
and whom our friends tried to relieve of their spoils, were assisted 
by these pestilential foreigners, and enabled to hang three of our 
heroic brethren. Two of them, indeed, were cut down in time to 
prevent the worst, but their organs of respiration are so impaired 
that they cannot even redress their wrongs by oratorical efforts, 
and may be obliged to adopt some menial trade—possibly under 
the supervision of those alien usurpers. Oh, Reconstruction! what 
crimes are being committed in thy name!” 

‘¢ Last week the stronghold of an enemy of mankind, a Span- 
ish Real Estate Pasha, was set afire, and lovers of liberty would 
have hailed the fiery beacon as a promise of better times, but the 
henchmen of our hyperborean oppressors rushed in to extinguish 
the flames. They were armed with sticks, and after seizing our 
emissary—but details are too painful to mention. Four of his 
aggressors then laid hold of him, and Freedom shrieked when he 
fell out of a second-story window.”’ 

‘« Time, the all-healer, seems to have no remedy for our woes. 
Appeals only tend to rivet the chains of our subjugation. Less 
than a month ago our tyrants enacted a by-law threatening with ar- 
rest and fines all armed individuals found on the public streets 
after 10 p.m. Patron spirits of liberty, have we sunk so low? 
Was it for this we collected 1,500,000 pesetas to bribe the polli- 
ticians of that ruthless nation? How shall we vindicate our sacred 
liberties?” 

The Knights of the Foray will answer that question in a man- 
ner of theirown. Signal-fires will herald the movements of every 
American convoy, of every stage-coach and mail-train. The defiles 
of the highlands will bristle with ambuscades. American colonists 
will have to entrench the approaches of their ranchos and transport 
their produce under military escort. Isolated settlers will be mur- 
dered without option of blackmail. Predatory cutthroats will infest 
every highway from Santiago to Trinidad, and at the approach of a 
patrol will vanish more inconceivably than the Circassian insur- 
gents who defied the power of the Russian Empire for twenty-eight 
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years. Cuba Libre will become a rendezvous for desperadoes from 
all parts of Spanish America. 

The bushwhacker chieftains will make common cause against 
the enemies of freedom, and their list of grievances will be steadily 
enlarged. They will appeal to nativist prejudices against the ob- 
noxious intruders. Shall the Sons of the Cid submit to a squad of 
red-haired Hyperboreans, the hereditary enemies of their race? In 
the ardor of his patriotism El Gorilla will become pious, like the 
Neapolitan brigands in King Murat’s time, and denounce the heret- 
ical foreigners in the name of a dozen aboriginal saints. On the 
smaller islands of the Spanish West-Indies similar causes will lead 
to similar effects, but under the auspices of topographical facilities 
anarchy will probably be strangled within a year. 

‘¢It may have puzzled you,” said Dr. Leon Artega of the Porto 
Rico Liberals, ‘‘how we contrived to keep the peace for so many 
years, though we were not better treated than our Cuban neigh- 
bors, nor specially fond of European garrisons ; but the simple so- 
lution can be found in the circumstance that the natural resources 
of Cuba offer unrivalled facilities for baffling invaders that could 
overpower Porto Rico in a week.” 

American colonists and American enterprise will make Porto 
Rico the true Pearl of the Antilles, while Cuba, like Sicily and 
San Domingo, will probably have to be classed with the lost Edens 
of our Planet. 


FALLACIES OF PERCEPTION. 
BY MAJOR J. W. POWELL. 


HERE are many misperceptions ; so common are they as to be 
scarcely noticed. Ifa person will observe his own thoughts 
from moment to moment, he will be surprised at the number of fal- 
lacious perceptions which he makes, some of which are immedi- 
ately corrected, others are corrected after lapse of time, and prob- 
ably many others that are 

never corrected, because of 

their insignificance in the 

| practical affairs of life. 
| These errors of judgment 
| are especially common in 
| audition and vision, the 
| two senses most highly vi- 

| | carious. A sound may be 


obscure by reason of its 
faintness, or by reason of 
| diverted attention. Sight 


may be obscure by reason 
| : of the twilight, or it may 
| be obscure because atten- 


tion is elsewhere directed. 
All such impressions may 
be veridical or may be 
fallacious. If I am intently listening for a sound I may interpret 
a sight for a sound; if I am intently looking for an object, I may 
interpret a sound for a sight. If I am intently listening for a par- 
ticular sound and hear another, I may interpret it for the one I 
was expecting ; if I am intently gazing in expectation of seeing 
one object, and another falls upon the field of vision, I may see in 


Fig. 1. 
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it the one for which I was intently gazing. These are all misper- 
ceptions. 

I draw nine black lines on white paper, as shown in Fig. 1, 
and you see them as lines on paper. Now close one eye, and lift the 
page horizontally nearly 
to the height of the eye, 
and these lines will ap- 
pear as pins. By a little 
manipulation you can 
see them now as pins 
and now as lines. You 
know they are not pins, 
yet you see them as pins; 
that is, you have formed 
a habit of interpreting 
sense impressions like 
those made by the lines 
when they are in certain 
attitudes as marks or 
symbols of standing ob- 
jects set as pins, stakes, 
men, or trees, and so 
thoroughly established 
is this habit that.such an 
attitude of lines may be 
interpreted as standing 
objects when they are 
not, and you will affirm 
that they are lines at one 
time and standing ob- 
jects atanother. This is 
one of the standard illus- 
trations of mispercep- 
tion. Now will be un- 
derstood the statement 
when it is affirmed that 
only color is manifested 
by the object to the eye, 
and that when such a Fig. 2. 
judgment is formed it 
may or may not be valid, but that the color is interpreted as a sym- 
bol of the object in a judgment of perception. 
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Before me as I write there is a steam register, which is cov- 
ered with a tablet composed of bars with interspaces, the bars 
being arranged in patterns; a drawing of a portion of this tablet is 
illustrated in the accompanying diagram No. 2. 

Looking upon it in the ordinary position in which a book is 
read it appears as a pattern of bars; turn the top of the book to the 
left in such a manner as to see the bars obliquely, and it appears 
as a collection of crates or boxes inclined one upon another ; turn 
it again so that the direction of sight is changed ninety degrees 
from the first position, and you can see it as a series of steps like a 
stairway, every tread having a series of re-entrant angles. Again, 
we see that in vision nothing but color is given to consciousness, 
and that form comes by interpretation or inference. Deftness in 
inference is acquired by practice; that is, it is the result of experi- 
ence. We come to interpret lines in this manner as meaning form 
by the experience of every moment of waking life, and inherit the 
skill from a long line of ancestors, so that our powers of perceiving 
formed in this manner are both inherited and habitual, or, as I pre- 
fer to say, both instinctive and habitual, and that which is both in- 
herited and habitual is intuitive. 

Light and shade are interpreted as deftly as lines, and we can 
see forms without other colors, so that a portrait which you know 
is only light and shade, is a symbol of the form and expression of a 
human face. But there are other colors both in nature and in art, 
and we instinctively and habitually interpret all colors as forms; 
but sometimes we see colors without seeing forms. The illusions 
of inference by the interpretation of lines in vision have been the 
subject of much investigation in psycho-physics, which is one 
branch of scientific psychology. But adequate experiments have 
not yet been made in light and shade, and in other colors when not 
represented by lines. The doctrine dates back to the days of Berke- 
ley, who set forth the nature of perception in vision in such man- 
ner that it has become a classic, though he afterward devoted his 
energies to the propagation of fallacies in metaphysics and tar- 
water. 

From time to time during the last thirty years, I have studied 
the nature of perception in myself and in others. Especially have 
I studied it as a mental phenomenon in the untutored Indians of 
North America. On every hand these facts have appeared : first, 
that every perception as a judgment involves an interpretation ; 
second, that perceptions may be true or erroneous, as inferences 
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are valid or invalid ; and third, that visual perception itself is ac- 
quired by experience. 

Among the Indians, I have found that at first lines are not 
easily interpreted, so that pictures in lines do not seem to repre- 
sent forms; but the power of interpreting forms by lines is rapidly 
gained. I have found also that the power of interpreting light and 
shade is great in the savage for natural objects, but must be culti- 
vated for unknown objects of art. And, again, I have found that 
the power of interpreting the miscellaneous colors of pictures is 
well developed when they represent things with which they are 
already familiar, but that it is necessary to familiarise them with 
things to develop the power of interpreting unknown forms. 

Again, in topographic maps, relief is represented usually by 
light and shade in hachures, but in the best maps relief is repre- 
sented by lines which follow the contour at equal intervals of alti- 
tude. Such maps cannot be read by the inexperienced man, but 
he can develop the power so that a contour map will seem to be a 
picture of mountains and valleys and of hills and dales. Experi- 
ence has taught me that this power is more easily gained and 
greatly assisted by representing relief in one color and drainage in 
another, as in blue; for when the knowledge that water is blue is 
represented in the map as blue, it will carry the streams down and 
aid in the perception of the relief. 

From the illustrations which have been given it will perhaps 
be made clear that perception is the interpretation of a symbol, and 
that the power of interpretation comes by experience. We are 
constantly perceiving with all our senses, but sounds and sights are 
the most abundant, coming in hosts with every minute of wakeful- 
ness, and a habit of interpretation is formed which is conjoined 
with an inherited aptness. External forms do not come to the eye 
or the ear as consciousness, but only to the mind as inferences. Hab- 
itual judgments of the mind which are illusions because unverified, 
may occur again and again in millions of cases, and the repeti- 
tion but confirms the illusion, and such intuitive illusions can 
hardly be dispelled even by overwhelming knowledge, but the 
truth and the error will appear side by side and be entertained as 
verities, and the mind will search for some metaphysical explana- 
tion of them. As a last resort of logic, it will assume the existence 
of a mystery, and be confirmed in the doctrine that the universe is 
contradictory. 

Our forefathers called the sky a firmament. It was believed 
to be a solid which presented a surface toward us, and this mis- 
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conception is universal among barbaric and savage people. By 
the Indian the sky is supposed to be ice, or some other crystal- 
line solid, and it does appear to be a surface, in spite of our know- 
ing that itis not. This arises from the fact that we always dis- 
cover color on surfaces, and when surfaces are removed usually 
colors are changed. We have thus as individuals and as a race in 
all generations habitually considered color to be a symbol of sur- 
face. That which is habit in the interpretation of a sense impres- 
sion contradicts that which we have learned by various operations 
of reasoning from other sense data. Thus habitual illusions often 
contradict certitudes, as they may be discovered by the higher 
forms of reason, and we often entertain certitudes, and falla- 
cies as if co-existent, and the world seems contradictory. These 
judgments have a curious effect on the mind, for the contradic- 
tory judgments may both be held in a vague way to be certitudes 
and still in a vague way to be fallacies, until finally this is explained 
by a theory, that both are unknown and unknowable noumena 
which are manifested by deceptive phenomena. So habits of judg- 
ment are formed which are difficult to eradicate. 

To unverified perception the rainbow as a form with a surface 
has been established because of the habit of interpreting color as 
a mark of surface ; this fallacy is common, perhaps universal. The 
clouds often seem to be painted upon the sky, or to be moving 
along the sky, but the trained meteorologist in time learns to dis- 
tinguish clouds as forms, and discovers fleeting figures in them, 
and he still further discovers the relative position of clouds by rec- 
ognising the near from the far, and yet, to the untrained observer, 
there still lingers an element of fallacy. 

It was long believed that the earth has ends, corners, founda- 
tion, and a flat upper surface. When it was discovered that the 
earth is a spheroid, the illusion of up and down as components of 
direction at right angles to a flat plane was dispelled, and a con- 
cept substituted of down toward the centre and up from the centre. 
While a few grasped the idea, the many still held to the old, and 
now after more than two thousand years, there are people who 
have not mastered the concept. 

One man sees the disc of the moon when it is riding high as 
having the size of the top of a teacup, another as large as a cart- 
wheel. But the moon will seem to be larger than a barn if it is 
seen behind a distant barn, or it may seem to be as large asa great 
mountain when it rises behind such mountain, and yet every intel- 
ligent man knows the moon to be 2,162 miles in diameter. As the 
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moon rides the heavens, it seems to be this side of the surface of 
the sky, although we know that there is no such surface. Such 
habitual judgments of space and form seem to contradict our 
knowledge. When knowledge contradicts primitive and habitual 
judgments, there is a pseudo-belief in both, and the universe seems 
contradictory. 

The sun appears to us as a mile or two away, but we know 
that it is ninety-three millions of miles away. The sun seems very 
much nearer to us when it rides high in the heavens than when it 
comes up behind a near hill, or when it rises behind a distant 
mountain with intervening plains. What we know and what ap- 
pears seem to contradict each other; and antinomies are invented 
to explain these contradictions. 

By a natural process of fallacious judgment, the idea of space 
as void is developed as an existent thing or body. This is the 
ghost of space—the creation of an entity out of nothing. I may 
remove the furniture from the room, it is still filled with air; I may 
remove the air from the room, it is still filled with ether. We may 
suppose it possible to remove the ether, then nothing—void—re- 
mains, but man has no means by which to accomplish the feat, and 
we call the air and the ether space. The space of which we speak 
is occupied ; it is the space inclosed by the walls, occupied by air 
and ether. We may measure its dimensions by measuring the 
walls, but we cannot measure the void. We can by no possibility 
consider non-space or void as a term with meaning; we can con- 
sider only the walls as the real terms. If we reason about it math- 
ematically and call it x, the meaning of the x in the equation is 
finally resolved by expressing it in terms of body as they are repre- 
sented by surface. This non-space has no number; it is not one 
or many in one—it is nothing. It is not extension as figure or 
structure—it is nothing. Void space should be called voidable 
space, as voidable by one set of extensions when filled by another. 
The fallacy concerning space is born of careless naming. No harm 
is done by this popular misperception of space until we use it in 
reasoning as a term of reality; then the attributes of space may be 
anything because they are nothing. Such space is the occult nou- 
menon, the reified void. This is the space of Kant, and usually 
the space of metaphysic. It is the reification of ‘‘ pure” property, 
void of all extension which can have no relations; that which is 
without relation is non-existent. 

When I consider the distance from here to San Francisco, I 
may think of the plateaus, mountains, hills, and valleys which have 
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to be surmounted and crossed in traversing the distance, or I may 
think of the days required to make the journey. Yet I imply or 
posit the plateaus, mountains, hills, and valleys, so when I -con- 
sider the distance to the sun I posit the spatial particles which in- 
tervene, though I may cancel their consideration, but if I affirm 
that space as nothing intervenes I affirm a fallacy. By calling ita 
five days’ journey I do not annihilate the topography. 

In the earlier stages of culture, when there was no knowledge 
of air and ether, this was the judgment of mankind, but I must not 
go on repeating this judgment when I know the truth. If the 
primeval judgments are held to be veridical, and scientific judg- 
ments also to be veridical, then the world is contradictory. Meta- 
physicians formulate these erroneous judgments and scientific judg- 
ments as antinomies. 

Misperceptions have been discussed sufficiently for present 
purposes as exhibiting the characteristics of illusions. I go on to 
discuss spectres which are derived from hallucinations in order to 
set forth the characteristics of delusions. 

Fallacies of sensation in the metabolic sense seem rarely to 
produce fallacies of perception. If they do arise they are vague. 
It is rarely, indeed, when they are produced that the deceived 
mind refers them to distinct objects as forms, but in extreme cases 
deceptive forms appear, especially in the case of odors, as when 
the subject refers such odors to the bodies of the dead, as the 
woman who referred the pestilential odors which she believed she 
sensed to the corpses buried under the Salpétriére. 

Usually the fallacies of touch produce illusions which the de- 
ceived subject attributes to some form of object which touches the 
skin ; commonly these objects are insects. 

In my study of the literature of hallucinations, I find but few 
hallucinations of the sense of pressure; yet there are a few, as 
when people dream or insanely imagine that they are enclosed by 
walls which are ever becoming narrower and thus compressing 
them. 

To the person who has all of the senses, most of the hallucina- 
tions occur in audition and vision, because of the function which 
spoken and written language performs in the ideation of these 
senses. Hallucinatory sounds often produce phantasmal words 
spoken by spectral persons. 

The spectral person may be the self, or it may be another or a 
congress of others. When the voices of others are falsely per- 
ceived as persons, these others are spectres. 
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Spectres may be classified by senses deceived, and subclassi- 
fied by the agencies through which they are produced. The class 
of spectres derived from hallucinations of vision we will treat as 
thus subclassified, for the purpose of illustrating the doctrine. 

When the nervous system is relaxed in slumber so that sense 
impressions carried by the fibrous nerves are directed by the gan- 
glionic nerves at random to different portions of the cortex of the 
brain, sense impressions are produced upon that organ which result 
in dreams, and the imagination of the sleeper revels in wonderland. 
As these are of nightly occurrence, and all men dream, the ghosts 
of dreamland that fill the sleeping life are remembered in many a 
revery of the waking life. 

In the culture reached at the stage of tribal society, images re- 
flected by the water or other shining objects are supposed to be 
ghosts. Echoes are also referred to ghosts. Thus there is an ex- 
planation given to the common phenomena of reflected sights 
and sounds by attributing them to the ghosts which appear in 
dreams. 

Hallucinations of ecstasy always seem to produce phantasms 
or spectres of vision. Hence the spectres seen by the great men 
of the world who have had a weight of affairs to contemplate—too 
great for their mental faculties; hence the spectres seen by divines 
and poets. Such ghosts can be summoned readily by those phe- 
nomena which we have classified under the general designation of 
crystal vision, for the mind seems able by an effort of will to ab- 
stract attention from sense impressions in a fixed gaze upon a 
bright object, and then to be deluded with false judgments about 
such bright objects, seeing in the bright object itself many strange 
forms which are recalled from memory and projected into many 
incongruous relations of space. The phantastic images of the 
Braid’s crystal are thus ghosts summoned from the vasty deep of 
hallucination. 

The hallucinations of hypnotism make men see things which 
do not exist, and prohibit men from seeing things upon which their 
eyes are turned, when the patient is under the influence of the 
words or of the suggestions of a dominant operator. 

Chloroform, ether, peyote, and many other drugs, bring us 
hallucinations under conscious experimentation. But there are 
many intoxicants. In tribal society intoxicants are used for the 
purpose of producing hallucinations; in modern society alcohol is 
used as a beverage to produce gustatory pleasure ; but in whatever 
way intoxicants are used hallucinations are produced. The hallu- 
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cinations of obscure vision, reinforced by the hallucinations of hyp- 
notism, are still reinforced by the hallucinations of intoxication, 
until ghosts are the common property of mankind, and only through 
scientific training is the mind able to banish them. But these 
ghosts, while they affect the lives of many sane people, do not take 
entire possession of them. 

When, however, the mind is diseased, the hallucinations of 
sane life take possession of the person. The poor soul possessed 
by hallucination becomes a prey to melancholia, hysteria, and de- 
mentia. But the mind of the superstitious man, who is ever recalling 
the phantasms born of hallucination, is exploiting upon the brink 
of the sea of hallucination into which he may plunge by insanity. 
While ghosts may be smelled, touched, or heard, yet they are more 
commonly seen, for vision is the most idealistic sense. 

In the realm of ghosts there are five provinces—the land of 
dreams, the land of ecstasy, the land of suggestion, the land of in- 
toxication, and the land of insanity. In tribal society ghosts of an- 
imals prevail, while in civilised society ghosts of men prevail. If 
you were talking to a savage about some unusual occurrence, he 
would tell you how he had been warned by a bear, that a humming- 
bird had appeared, that a rattlesnake had crossed his way, that an 
eagle had come to him in his dreams. Homer’s ghosts all appear 
as deities in the guise of human beings. 

For twenty centuries metaphysics has been in search of the 
noumenon—the thing-in-itself. For a long time it spoke with dis- 
respect of scientific research, but in modern times it patronises sci- 
ence as a very useful adjunct to metaphysic by showing how spec- 
tres, as phenomena, symbolise noumena. The assumptions of 
metaphysic as it patronises science would be the richest jest of civ- 
ilisation, had they not their equal in the ridicule they make in con- 
sidering realities as base-born, belonging only to the lower world 
where men live, while metaphysic is supposed to dwell in a region 
of sublime thought. 

We have defined ghosts as fallacies of hallucination conceived 
as forms. Those who believe in ghosts define them in some other 
way. Milton may be considered one of the best authorities on 
ghosts : 

. .. . for spirits when they please 
Can either sex assume, or both ; so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure ; 
Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 


Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 
Like cumbrous flesh ; but in what shape they choose, 
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Dilated or condens'd, bright or obscure, 
Can execute their airy purposes, 
And works of love or enmity fulfil. 


Shakespeare does not believe in ghosts, but he knows how 
they are seemingly produced by hypnotism. 


Ham.—Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of me. You 
would play upon me; you would seem to know my stops; you would pluck out the 
heart of my mystery ; you would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my 
compass: and there is much music, excellent voice, in this little organ, yet cannot 
you make it speak. 'Sblood! do you think I am easier to be played on than a pipe? 
Call me what instrument you will, though you can fret me, you cannot play 
upon me. 

Enter Polonius. 

God bless you, sir ! 

Pol. My lord, the queen would speak with you, and presently. 

Ham. Do you see yonder cloud, that’s almost in shape of a camel ? 

Pol. By the mass, an’ 'tis like a camel indeed. 

Ham. Methinks, it is like a weasel. 

Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 

Ham. Or, like a whale ? 

Pol. Very like a whale. 

Ham. Then, will I come to my mother by and by. They fool me to the top 
of my bent. I will come by and by. 


THE CLERICAL REACTION IN EUROPE.’ 
BY PROFESSOR G. FIAMINGO. 


F a clerical reaction proper in Europe there can be no question 
whatever. What is really taking place is rather a clerical 
agitation. A clerical reaction would signify a popular movement 
of thought, something which does not exist. It would mean such 
a movement interpreted by leading spirits who, as the product of 
such a movement, sum up in themselves, and express artistically 
the new ideas which in the popular mind are more or less latent 
and unconscious. When in the early part of this century the Latin 
people, exhausted by continual political revolutions, felt the need 
of some sort of quietude, even though it be like that of the Middle 
Ages, they welcomed the action of the Vatican which sanctioned 
the Holy Alliance, which alliance, however, proved to be holy only 
in name. And yet this action of the Church was followed by a pe- 
riod of artistic and literary activity unsurpassed, a period in which 
Chataubriand, Lamennais, De Maistre, and others, provoked admi- 
ration which still finds expression. Nothing similar to this intel- 
lectual and artistic movement, however, accompanies that which 
is now designated as the modern clerical reaction. Ettore Ciccotti 
justly says, ‘‘Read the Sagesse of Verlaine, the most noteworthy 
of the converted poets, and everything new and beautiful there will 
be found to be but the echo of former times. Even his return to 
the faith is expressed in verses poor in imagery, coloring, and sen- 
timent. Where are to-day the poets, the apostles of this new vis- 
ion of the Divine, of this renewed sense of faith ?’’ 
To create a new intellectual, idealistic and religious move- 
ment something more than one man is needed. Can it be that an 
article by M. Brunetiére in criticism of positive ethics has de- 


1Translated from the MS. of Professor Fiamingo by I. W. Howerth, Ph.D., the University of 
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stroyed the results of the scientific activity of the last quarter of a 
century, and at the same time succeeded in strengthening the eth- 
ical movement of Catholic Christianity? The discussion provoked 
by a few articles published in a well-known review, and by this 
writer so favorably known as an author, proves just the opposite of 
what the Catholics believe, or think they believe. They prove pre- 
cisely the lack of any new Catholic movement whatever ; for if 
such a movement had really existed the articles of M. Brunetiére 
would have appeared as a part of the movement without provoking 
so much surprise, criticism, and discussion. 

There is, then, no new idealistic spirit in the modern Catholic 
movement. No new intellectual energy is reviving modern Cathol- 
icism, or aiding its development. Modern Catholic activity is lim- 
ited to the old means of propaganda, but it tends rather to organi- 
sation than to propagandism. Perhaps it would be more precise 
to say that it tends towards the regimentation of the Catholic 
forces so as to put them in correspondence with the modern social 
environment. 

Although it has been a century since the Catholic Church was 
deposed from all its medizval privileges, it has remained as if 
stunned, and, failing to comprehend the new social environment, 
has proceeded timidly and uncertainly and without regaining even 
in the slightest degree what it had lost. The life of the Catholic 
Church during the present century consists almost entirely in a se- 
ries of vain attempts to reacquire political power in the various 
Catholic countries by such devices, for instance, as the secular alli- 
ance which it has always formed with autocratic governments of 
Catholic countries from the time of Constantine. Since that time 
it has manifested a constant desire to ally itself with the heads of 
governments, to become the official religion, and by means of such 
alliance to avail itself of the power of government to impose itself 
upon the people by suppressing or forcibly converting all those 
who are sceptical or who object to its teachings. 

Having once gained the support of governments and emperors, 
the Roman Church has always neglected the people, and mani- 
fested the most Cesarean conduct—a crying and absolute negation 
of the Gospel. When there were no great nationalities, when all 
the countries were divided into little states and the great monarch- 
ies were merely nominal, such as that of Charles V., who, although 
he could boast that the sun never sank on his dominions, did not 
have money enough to pay his Spanish troops, and who for three 
months was without a page and could not obtain a loan of 415 
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florins from the Fuggers without mortgaging Tyrol; when Ven- 
ice compelled the respect of the King of France; in such times 
the Pope with his temporal power and his Italian allies, some of 
which had always represented political powers of the first order, 
was feared, and his friendship and allegiance were much sought 
after by other potentates. Even the Byzantine emperors, when 
they were exposed to the attack of the Turks, and at the same 
time pressed by Charles of Anjou, King of Sicily, and threatened by 
the dethroned emperor, Baldwin the II., called on the West for 
aid, and explained to the Pope the dangers that would befall 
Christianity if it should lose the protection of the Bosphorus. 
More than once the ambassadors of Michael Paleologus had said 
the same thing at Rome. And the Pope turned a willing ear to 
them, and promised to excite the zeal of the Latin people in pro- 
tecting the interests of Byzantium, but at the same time he in- 
voked the ambassadors to forget the Photius and the Cerulaire 
and return to the doctrines of Athanasius and Chrysostom, who 
had professed the Catholic faith and recognised the Pope as 
head of the Church. Even Gregory the X., in 1274, believing that 
the favorable moment had come, convoked at Lyons a general 
council chiefly for the purpose of discussing the questions pending 
with Byzantium. In June of the same year a religious peace be- 
tween the Orient and Occident was solemnly concluded. The 
Greeks recognised the primacy of the Pope and took the oath of 
fidelity.! 

Notwithstanding the transient and unstable character of this 
peace, which lasted no longer than the reign of the Emperor 
Michael, it is of exceptional importance as showing how in the 
past century the Papacy imposed itself upon the Courts, and 
through them upon the people, less by the beneficence of the reli- 
gion which it represented and professed than by its military and 
political power. The alliance which the Papacy celebrated with 
the powers was more a contract of solidarity established between 
two theocracies than an agreement between a political and a reli- 
gious power. 

The French Revolution deposed the clergy and consequently 
religious authority, and these principles of the French Revolution 
are embodied in the famous code of Napoleon I., which still exists 
in France, and they have been carried to other countries and have 
been expressed in the formula ‘‘A free church in a free state,” pre- 
cisely because the political and military power of the Pope, now 
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that the great monarchies are formed, has become zz#/, or almost 
so, and therefore the enmity of the Papacy has, so far as the great 
modern states are concerned, an importance much less than what 
it had in former times. The French Revolution restricted the Pa- 
pacy to a considerable extent. It took away the social dominion 
which the clergy, together with the aristocracy exercised, as well as 
the more or less royal semblance of its representatives. Consider- 
ing what the French Revolution took away from the Papacy, and 
what Italy has taken away, the few square kilometres which now 
constitute its temporal power represent a very small thing in com- 
parison with the social sway which it formerly exercised and of 
which the French Revolution deprived it. But if the French Rev- 
olution dethroned the Papacy from its social dominion, and if Na- 
poleon was able to satisfy his whim of proclaiming himself Em- 
peror of Rome, thus suppressing the temporal sovereignty of Pius 
the VII., it was because the Papacy had no longer that political 
and military power which it formerly enjoyed and which seemed to 
- assure it a supremacy in Europe, where especially it played the 
part of a powerful monarchy. 

As a matter of fact it is not true that in the beginning the hier- 
archical constitution of the Catholic Church was an imitation of 
_ that of Imperial Rome. As the Church developed it was necessa- 
rily influenced by the character of the people. If little by little 
there grew up a hierarchical constitution of which there is no trace 
in the teachings of Christ and the apostles, it was principally due 
to the conditions of its environment. When the masses of the 
people were subject to a single man the task of winning individual 
souls was made easier for the Church by its possessing the con- 
science of the prince who dominated his people politically and 
spiritually. As is well known, many strange hypotheses are ad- 
vanced concerning the early development of the Episcopacy, and 
yet there is no agreement as to whether it developed at the end of | 
the first century or not until the third. The latter is the opinion 
held by Hatch. Some maintain that at first bishops were identical 
with presbyters and gradually developed from them, while others 
hold an entirely different opinion. We are thus left in a field per- 
fectly free for induction. Now if there is one induction more valid 
than another, and in complete correspondence with the historical 
conditions of the social environment, it is this, that the Episco- 
pacy was developed, and determined the hierarchical constitution 
of what Ignatius first called Catholic Christianity, precisely be- 
cause in that social environment the masses had no importance, 
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and exercised no influence, and all was synthesised and absorbed 
in a few personalities who decided the destinies of the world. 
Christianity, in order to make itself felt in that social environment, 
and in order to infuse and synthesise its force and moral power in 
a few persons, had to organise and constitute itself hierarchically. 
The Episcopacy, and especially the bishop of Rome, assumed, 
therefore, an enormous supremacy, and absorbed the whole life of 
Catholic Christianity. It was, then, to the Bishop of Rome that 
the destiny of Catholic Christianity was intrusted, and he it was 
who protected it by securing, either by diplomacy or force, the 
friendship of the potentates of the world. 

Now the French Revolution and all the social evolution of our 
century, in diminishing more and more, and in certain cases an- 
nulling, the social influence of former potentates, has ended by 
creating a social environment in which the episcopal and hierarch- 
ical organisation of Rome, formerly in perfect correspondence with 
the times, is now absolutely unadapted to it, and it seeks in vain 
to exercise an influence for which it lacks the energy and the neces- 
sary authority. Deep and cultured minds like Lamennais, who 
from a partisan of the Bourbons became a liberal monarchist, and 
finally in 1830 was converted to republicanism, and besides La- 
mennais other more earnest Catholics as well as the few heads of 
the Church of Rome, favor and sympathise with the most different 
forms of government in order to secure their friendship, under the 
illusion that they may be able to arbitrate between the Church and 
the State as they did between the medizval theocratic communi- 
ties, and thereby regain its former political influence. The cler- 
icals cannot conceal their programme. This is the way it is pre- 
sented in the Voce della Verita notoriously inspired by the most 
intellectual partisans of the Vatican: ‘‘ Christianity is not merely 
a religious institution. It is impressed upon all men and upon uni- 
versal society, which unfolds itself in a milieu of external relations 
combined with spiritual and material acts; which imposes respon- 
sibility for voluntary thought in all matters private and public—in 
promises, in contracts, in conventions, in relations either voluntary 
or necessary of whatever kind or nature. Christianity, in fine, has 
created an environment outside of which society can do nothing. 
The Pope, therefore, is necessarily a political authority from the 
very fact that he is a religious authority; since outside of the laws 
of the Gospel there is nothing which can lead to the welfare of in- 
dividuals or of classes. The intervention of the Pope, then, even in 
questions called civil and political, must be admitted tacitly at 
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least, because there is no question either religious or political in 
which may be ignored the precepts of the Gospel, of which the 
head of the Church is the guardian and promulgator.” 

It is hardly worth while to point out that in the Church of 
Rome the teachings of the Gospel receive an interpretation and ex- 
planation entirely subjective, and that the Catholics invoked the 
Gospel about as Leo XII. renounced his authority in political 
questions. Here is how Leo expressed himself in a recent ency- 
clical entitled /mmortale Dei: ‘*Everything which in human af- 
fairs is in any respect sacred, everything that touches the salvation 
of souls and the worship of God, whether directly or indirectly, be- 
longs to the Church. Everything else, that is to say, everything 
embraced by political and civil law, should remain subject to secu- 
lar authority.” On this point Leo XIl., in his encyclical of 1890 
upon the duties of Christian citizens, is still more explicit. ‘‘ The 
Church,” he says, ‘‘ faithful guardian of our rights and not less re- 
spectful of the rights of others, does not pretend that to it belongs 
the matter of regulating the form of government, or of deciding 
what civil institutions a Christian people ought to prefer. It does 
not condemn any form of government provided that under it reli- 
gion and morals are safe.” 

At the very time that Leo was expressing himself in this way 
he counselled the French Catholics, first ambiguously and finally 
explicitly, to adhere to the Republic. And the intellectual classes 
of the Vatican who drew up the programme of the Church of 
Rome on the lines above suggested, and declared it inspired of the 
Gospel, applauded the passiveness of Leo XII. in respect to the 
infamies committed in the Orient to the damage of Christianity, at 
which no human heart could be less than profoundly indignant. 
This is the very negation of the Gospel and of the pretended non- 
intervention of the Pope in things which transcend the field of re- 
ligion and ethics. In all that action there is not a trace of the 
Christian ethics which Ernest Renan rightly declared the highest 
creation that ever proceeded from the human conscience, the most 
beautiful code of the perfect life which any moralist has ever 
drawn up. In the action of the Vatican such as that to which we 
have just referred we are able to see that there is in the present 
Vatican policy a very close connexion with that which was pur- 
sued in the time of Julius II., or of Leo X., and this in spite of the 
fact that times and the social environment have been profoundly 
changed. The greatest uncertainty therefore still rules in the ac- 
tion of the Vatican. 
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The Vatican has always wished to attach itself to emperors 
and kings, and even presidents of republics, in order to continue 
its authority over the people, but it perceives that such alliances 
are becoming more and more difficult and less permanent. The 
Vatican is conscious of the fact that it lacks sufficient authority to 
impose itself upon rulers. Little by little it is coming to see that 
it is necessary for it to win the good will of the people and then to 
utilise the power thus derived to impose itself upon governments. 
The Vatican at the present moment is oscillating between its old 
Czsarean policy which offered the co-operation of the Vatican with 
the rulers in order to dominate the people, and on the other hand 
to act in a manner directly opposed to this in order to win the 
friendship of the Catholic population and impose itself upon the 
governments, a thing which the latter are unwilling amicably to 
concede. 

By Catholic reaction, then, is meant this evolution which the 
Vatican policy is undergoing, a policy which tends more and more 
to curry favor with the people in order to avail itself of them in 
political action exclusively in favor of the Church. At the same 
time, however, the Vatican is not unmindful of its old policy, and 
never ceases the attempt to insinuate itself in the good graces of 
governments. Thus in France, at the time that Leo XII. was en- 
couraging the Catholics to embrace the republican system, when 
Abbot Gayraud stood as a republican candidate and was therefore 
supported by the Vatican against another Catholic but royalist can- 
didate, and when Abbot Lemire abandoned himself to subtile dis- 
tinctions between the religious and the clerical spirit in order thus 
to place himself under the patronage of the liberalism of Monta- 
lembert, that by this republican action the Vatican might win the 
favor of the republican government,—at this very time, I say, 
Comte de Mun, inspired by the Secretary of State for the Vatican, 
organised the French laboring classes into his famous ‘‘ Cerc/es,” 
at the head of which were Catholic Vicars, and the republicans 
‘‘du bon temps,” as Deputy Hemon called them, rallied all their 
forces, and from Deschanel to Girault-Richard united under the 
old watch word, ‘‘Ze clericalisme, votla l’ennemi /" 

It is in France that the spirit and tendencies of Voltaire are 
manifested. Alas, it is in France, this favorite daughter of the 
Church, as Leo XII. was pleased to call her, or at least in a large 
part of the French population, that the irreligious and sceptical 
tendencies, prepared and fomented by the revolution of ’89, are 
now widely diffused and deeply rooted.. And this is the real cause 
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for the new policy of the Vatican, by which it attempts to gain at 
once the friendship of the government and the favor and good will 
of the people; a policy in which it succeeds indifferently, for the 
French Government maintains towards the Vatican an attitude of 
dignified reserve, and yields it few favors, while the influence 
which the Vatican succeeds in acquiring among the people is very 
limited, so that the influence of the Catholic party in the French 
Parliament is very slight, and the French Government may easily 
ignore it. 

The meager results which the new Vatican policy has brought 
about in France are due also to the factions among the French 
Catholics, to the strife between those who have accepted the new 
constitutional order and those who still hope for the re-establish- 
ment of the former monarchical régime. 

Turning now to Austria-Hungary, we find that the clerical re- 
action has brought about much greater results than in France. In 
Austria-Hungary the leaders of the Catholic movement success- 
fully make use of the antagonism between the Christians and the 
Jews, and thus give to every Catholic movement a purely anti- 
Semitic imprint. The Imperial Government which at first resisted 
the election of Lueger, that vulgar reactionary and leader of the 
anti-Semitic movement in Vienna, to the mayoralty, is now almost 
forced by the ever-increasing tide of this pretended Catholic move- 
ment to sanction his election. But more significant than the elec- 
tion of Lueger as Mayor of Vienna was the election of Dr. Kath- 
rein as the President of the Austrian Chamber of Deputies. Dr. 
Kathrein is a pure clerical, born in Trent, a German Tyrolese by 
nationality, and has given his whole life to the service of the 
mother Church. He fought against the Italians in Trent, and 
although born on Italian soil, was one of the most violent protest- 
ors against the occupation of Rome. In the course of time his 
Papal ardor cooled somewhat, and to-day he modestly calls him- 
self a conservative, but remains, however, the leader of the cleri- 
cals ‘‘comme il faut” (an expression used in Vienna to designate 
those clericals who do not participate in the intemperate action of 
the anti-Semites). 

This explains why it was that one of the first prominent peo- 
ple of Vienna to congratulate the new President was the papal am- 
bassador, Monseignor Taliani, at whose table (which has the repu- 
tation of being one of the best in the city) Dr. Kathrein often 
seats himself under the oil painting of Leo the Thirteenth. Badina 
depends especially upon the support of the German clericals, who 
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number thirty-five, and are possibly the most formidable party in 
the Parliament. And there are no less than thirty-three Christian 
Socialists, or, as the Vatican prefers to call them, Catholic Demo- 
crats. There is, then, a powerful force in the Austrian Parliament 
which the Vatican may depend upon. 

The Vatican knows how to make the best of its possessions. 
Its power is seen in the slightest incident. The oldest deputy in 
the new Parliament is Zurkan, a bishop of Bukovina. By rights 
he was entitled to the presidency of the new Parliament until it 
was regularly constituted, but for fear of making a bad impression 
upon the Austrian clergy the Emperor was received by a Greek 
orthodox bishop, and Zurkan was persuaded to stand aside. 

But a thing altogether odious and disgusting, was the uncom- 
promising attitude of the Austrian clericals. An attitude all the 
more conspicuous in the Catholic democracy or the Christian So- 
cialists. The balloting in the first and second districts of Vienna 
which took place on the 22d of March was favorable to the Liber- 
als. The Catholic candidate, Chaplain Dittrich, having a minor- 
ity, left the committee accompanied by a crowd of adherents who 
directed themselves toward the house of the successful Liberal 
candidate, the Aulic councillor, Kareis. The police attempted to 
disperse the crowd, but it took another street, committing on every 
side acts of vandalism. The windows of the houses, shops, and 
cafés, were broken with stones, clubs, and umbrellas. A few shops 
were pillaged, and some were saved only by hastily closing them. 
Any Jews who happened to be recognised were insulted and 
threatened. A crowd of anti-Semites having injured a Jewish boy 
who was passing, another Jew attempted his defence, but the 
crowd turned upon him. He took refuge in a shop into which he 
was followed by the crowd, one of whom wounded him in the side 
with a knife. The disturbance continued all the evening, great 
crowds of people collected in Tabor Strasse and other streets. In 
the second district the Hebrew merchants who attempted to close 
their shops were stoned and clubbed. Here also the windows of 
the houses and shops were broken. Many Hebrews, and even 
Christians, who attempted to oppose these excesses were threat- 
ened and insulted and compelled to flee. The crowd, throwing 
stones and singing the Imperial hymn, made its way to Brigitenan 
plundering the shops along the way. 

In Vienna the police succeeded partially in quelling this dis- 
turbance, but in the smaller towns the crowd had complete sway. 
At.Chodorow, a little town of Gallicia, some hundred Catholic rail- 
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way laborers demolished the synagogues, went through the houses 
and shops, gave a Jew a terrible beating and killed two and 
wounded twenty more, and compelled a thousand to leave the city. 
Compared to this, the Russian persecutions of the Jews pale into 
insignificance. 

In Italy the clericals are organised into a Catholic association 
having a special political character. Pius 1X. forbid the Catholics 
from taking a part in the political life of Italy, either as candidates 
or electors. Leo XIII. has also maintained this passive attitude 
as a protest against the political order as at present constituted, 
and which has deprived the Pope of his temporal power. And yet 
the Italian Catholics are encouraged by the Vatican Secretary of 
State to take an active part in the democratic life of their respect- 
ive communes. Now, with the wise organisations which the heads 
of the clerical movement know so well how to bring about, the 
clericals not only exercise a powerful influence in the communal 
council of Rome, in which city one would expect to find a special 
concentration of the clerical powers, but they have also gained the 
administrative power in many of the other principal cities of Italy, 
even in Turin, where the fetishism for the ruling house is still very 
great, and where more than elsewhere there was an enthusiasm for 
Italian unity which resulted in the acknowledgment of Piedmont 
and of its capital, Turin. It is said that the news of the victory of 
the clericals in Turin made a very painful impression upon the roy- 
alty of Italy. 

In Italy, in Austria, in France, etc., the clergy, while continu- 
ing to hold before the mass of believers the ideal of the future life, 
take care to make the best of the present life. 

In Belgium the clericals have organised in the principal cen- 
tres the so-called ‘‘ Hotels Ouvriers,” as at the Docherie, at 
Seraing, conducted by chaplains of labor. These chaplains are 
priests whose duty it is to keep in close touch with the laborers 
and to watch ever their spiritual and corporal welfare. In order to 
attend their needs these priests establish in the principal industrial 
centres houses where laborers distant from their families may find 
good board and lodging. Moreover, the chaplain visits the labor- 
ers in sickness and furnishes them all needed assistance. Thanks 
to their tact and their extraordinary delicacy, these priests have 
gained the confidence of the laborers and are considered as friends 
and benefactors. These ‘‘Hofels des Ouvriers” are established by 
the clergy preferably in industrial centres where socialism flour- 
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ishes. This sort of Catholic action against socialism is very effect- 
ive. The Belgium Socialists are not a little affected by it. 

In Austria, in Italy, in France, etc., the Clericals organise 
among the laborers mutual benefit associations and savings banks 
wherever they are most needed. These and many other institu- 
tions of a provident nature, all with a character purely confessional, 
constitute an attraction for the laboring classes, and unites and or- 
ganises them around the Clerical agitators. And to-day when the 
middle classes of Europe, who are comparatively uneducated and 
not in a condition to understand the conditions of their social en- 
vironment, and are growing more and more‘sceptical in regard to 
existing political institutions, which political corruption has weak- 
ened more and more, these middle classes, which constitute the 
majority of the active part of the European population, confronted 
by the progress of Socialism, which threatens its most vital inter- 
ests, even its very existence, see no other escape than to return to 
the Church, that is, to fall in with the Clerical reaction ; forget- 
ting the terrible oppression which they suffered under the ancien 
régime, forgetting that the revolution of ’89 and the destruction of 
that odious anti-labor system was its own work. This middle class 
seems to remember of that old order only the peaceful times and 
the stability of its social organisation. Because the Church was 
then in power, they attribute to it and the religious sentiment the 
quietism and social stability of the time. And since they wish only 
to enjoy in peace the relative comfort which France has secured 
for them, they see the Italy of other days in the re-establishment 
of the Catholic power and in the environment of what they call the 
religious sentiment. They therefore not only show themselves de- 
voted and obsequious to the Church of Rome, but they also co- 
operate with it in its attempt to regain its power. The action of 
the Catholics, in fact, is to-day understood even by the Vatican as 
a barrier against invading Socialism. At Milan at the recent elec- 
tions when the choice was between the Socialists and the Mon- 
archists, and the result very uncertain, the Clericals, disregarding 
the orders of the Pope, voted for the monarchist candidate. This 
shows that the Clericalism of the middle class is not inspired by 
hatred toward monarchy, but by their fear of Socialism. At Vienna 
the bitterest rivalry is not between the Clericals and the Liberals, 
but between the Clericals and the Socialists, and the Clericals are 
always declaring that the great social struggle now accentuated, 
and more and more defining itself, is between the Clericals and the 


Socialists. 
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Those who are favored by the present social order cry out 
against the dangers of Clericalism. There is nothing strange 
about that, for the Clerical movement has nothing Utopian about 
it, and nothing of the absurd abstractions of the socialistic move- 
ment, and is therefore all the more threatening. While a well-bal- 
anced and average mind cannot believe in the triumph of Social- 
ism itself, it must at the same time be convinced that Clericalism 
is not a phantasm, nor a giant of the type that Don Quixote im- 
agined in order to give himself the illusion of a fight. The Cleri- 
cal movement should be understood as one of the various reactions 
now manifesting themselves against the evils of modern European 
society. The Clericals say ‘‘Liberalism has failed and gone to 
pieces,’”’ and in affirming this of Liberals they are perfectly right. 
As a matter of fact democracy was instituted in the last century 
under the weight of the enormous social products of the old régime, 
a social system parasitical and odious in the extreme. All the vic- 
tims of this régime, instigated by the increase of evils which op- 
pressed them, and by the identity of those which they lamented 
and by the similarity of their conditions in this régime of social 
spoliation joined themselves together. Persons with very different 
ideas and aspirations thus found themselves in a single class, a 
class without very definite limits, and without a well determined 
programme, but in agreement as to the necessity of ridding them- 
selves of the clergy and nobility who exhausted their substance and 
paralysed their activity. If there was one idea in common among 
these people who constituted what is called democracy, that idea 
was a spirit of intolerance toward the aristocracy and the clergy, 
coupled with the desire for political and economical liberty. De- 
mocracy was synonymous with Liberalism. 

Now the prominent fact in the social evolution of Europe dur- 
ing this century, a fact which constitutes its principal character- 
istic, is the continuous ascendency which Democracy has attained 
in all countries. The democratisation of all the instincts of all so- 
cial life is the most salient feature of social evolution in Europe 
during our century. Only Turkey and a part of Prussia have not 
participated in this general democratic movement. Little by little 
in all European countries democracy has attained political power. 
In England it gained its first great triumph. This triumph was in 
the extension of political suffrage sanctioned by the electoral re- 
form of 1832. After acquiring the power it succeeded in 1846 in 
securing the adoption of its liberal programme, a programme of 
economic liberty. For twenty-five years at least the English Dem- 
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ocratic party has preserved intact those principles of liberty for 
which it was formed and for which it has gloriously struggled. 
The effect of this has been the development of an economic power 
and the formation of that moral character of the English people 
which has not even a distant rival in the people of any other coun- 
try of Europe. In other European countries Democracy having 
acquired political power, the simple fact of having acquired that 
power is called political liberty. The large social class which calls 
itself the democracy, was formed and organised only as a manifes- 
tation of protest against that régime which despoiled it. Democ- 
racy ought, then, to aspire to a conquest of political power only 
as a means of sanctioning the abolition of that régime of social 
spoliation. The true scope of Democracy is precisely the abolition 
of that régime restrictive of all individual liberty and sanctioned by 
the exercise of social spoliation, and it ought to establish a just 
and most generous system of liberty. But having gained the 
power, Democracy in all the continental countries of Europe for- 
gets its scope and limits itself to establishing an appearance of po- 
litical and economic liberty. Even this appearance of liberty has 
been swept away by the reaction brought about by the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870—71 and the other lesser causes of the decade 


_ preceding. This war fomented the spirit of nationality and patriot- 


ism, and therefore encouraged among European people a spiteful 
and ruinous spirit of exclusivism. Meanwhile the political power 
of the principal nations of Europe has been monopolised by auto- 
crats and imperialists of the extremist type, grasping and aggres- 
sive beyond expression, as for instance, Thiers of France and Bis- 
marck of Germany. Thiers was at one time President of the 
French Republic and its Prime Minister. He occupied himself 
with the minutest details of the administration of war. The army 
of Paris could not make a movement without his orders. All dis- 
patches passed under his eyes. Thiers wished to know every mi- 
nute the exact condition of France, as well as that of Europe. 
Jules Simon, a member of the Government under Thiers, has the 
following to say concerning him: ‘‘ While Jules Favre was Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, Thiers made him live near him in order that 


‘he might hear all the news as soon as possible. Thiers, every day, 


has conferences with the Minister of the Interior, the Minister of 
Finance, etc. He has the Governor of the Bank of France, the 
principal financiers, etc., coming to him continually.” It is well 
known that Bismarck used to go so far as to take charge directly 
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of the subsidies of the political journals, which he dispensed with 
great profusion. 

These are the men who interfere with and paralyse the pro- 
gramme of European Democracy. Moved by their imperialistic 
and autocratic tendencies these men, such as Bismarck, Thiers, 
etc., find themselves at one in their effort to increase the function 
of the state, and they extend this action of the state into all 
branches of social activity and interfere with laws, regulations, 
and with most forms of protection, etc. It is to the work of 
M. Thiers or Bismarck, who were soon aped by lesser politicians 
of Europe, that the modern state has become the goddess which 
decides everything for its citizens, an ideal such as Carl Marx pro- 
posed. The modern state dispenses to the various social classes, 
or groups of economic interests, various forms of protection which, 
however, result in damage to all other citizens. But in order to 
obtain this governmental protection it is necessary that the various 
groups of interests, or the social classes, avail themselves of the 
government. Deputy Waldeck-Rousseau, mentioned for the pres- 
idency of the French Republic, recently at a reunion of industrials 
and merchants, made a speech in which he advised them to min- 
gle actively in the politics of France, to organise a party, to send 
representatives to Parliament, in a word, to protect themselves 
rather than to implore the protection of others. Not that the in- 
dustrials and merchants are entirely absent from the Parliament, 
but they are very far from having the numerical strength which 
they possess in the parliaments of other countries. The French 
agriculturists have known how to obtain in the Parliament an agra- 
rian or protectionalist majority. ‘‘It is now the turn of the mer- 
chant and industrialist,” says Waldeck-Rousseau. ‘‘ We shall then 
no longer see the administration and republican press presenting a 
diminution of the tax on real estate as a reform measure, while 
they forget to tell the landholder to give with his left hand some- 
thing of what he has taken with his right.” 

In the modern social organisation, the ‘‘ State,” is the principal 
organ of social protection. It is the ‘‘State” which dispenses fa- 
vors and the various forms of protection to these social classes and 
groups of interests which know how to ask for them and to obtain 
them. The modern State has become much more powerful and 
much more autocratic than was that of the ancien régime. It is 
quite natural that the Clericals should organise and co-ordinate 
their forces for the conquest of political power, just as do other 
groups of interests and other social classes ; and as do in a more 
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explicit way the Marxian Socialists who make the conquest of po- 
litical power their sole expedient for realising their social pro- 
gramme. 

All this the Clericals now perfectly understand, after a long 
period during which they hardly knew how to get their bearings in 
the new social environment created by the evolution of this cen- 
tury. 

In the treaty between France and Sweden, at Westphalia, the 
princes, through the influence of the aphorism ‘‘One Country, 
One Religion,” acquired the horrible right of imposing upon all 
their subjects their own religion. To-day, however, the Clericals 
understand that neither treaty nor princes are any longer necessary 
to win the conquest of political power. The so-called Liberals cry 
out against Clerical danger, but the Clerical danger arose only 
when the principles of Liberalism were perverted, and when the 
State made itself a monster of. activity which interfered with and 
controlled every action, individual and social, and practised 
tyranny which could not have been exercised by Cromwell or 
Louis XI. 

The Clerical reaction, like the socialistic, is a necessary result 
of the perversion of the idea of the function of the modern State. 
The modern State which should have a safeguard of justice and in- 
dividual liberty dissipates itself in a multiplicity of functions, in 
which, however, it shows the greatest aptitude, in fact its action is 
manifested in continuous offences against justice and individual 
liberty. So to-day the various governments of European States 
are subservient to group interests and social classes which make 
use of it to the damage of all the rest of society, just as the 
Clericals wish to do for their own advantage. Consequently the 
Clericals are at work, and there exists, and it is accentuating itself 
more and more in the various European countries, that movement 
which is called the Clerical reaction. By Clerical reaction must be 
understood the endeavor of the Clericals to obtain political power. 
To the so-called Liberalists, frightened by the advance of the Cler- 
ical tide, one may rightly say: ‘‘C’est toi qui l’a voulu, Georges 
Dandin.”’ 

Without a perversion of the conception of the State and its 
function a Clerical reaction following the downfall of the ancien 
régime would never have been possible. A true obstacle, the only 
one possible to the rising tide of Clericalism, is a well understood 
liberalism which gives to each individual his liberty, and which 
relieves him from slavery to the State. | 
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The Clerical reaction in Europe is a necessary consequence of 
the system of State Socialism which has arisen in the last twenty- 
five years. It can be defeated only by destroying this monster, the 
4«State,” and by substituting for it a public power with functions 
definitely circumscribed, such as orthodox liberalism wishes to do. 
As long as the modern State is as omnipotent as the ancien régime, 
and like it wishes to impose a religion upon its citizens, so long 
will it be an object of Clerical scheming, and we shall have a true 
and proper Clerical reaction, that is, Clericals in power and the ar- 
biters of the destinies of nations. This is the true Clerical danger 
of Europe. 


PICTORIAL DOCUMENTS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY BY NATIVE ARTISTS 
OF ANCIENT MEXICO. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


ROFESSOR Frederick Starr’s attention was attracted by a pas- 
sage in A. F. Bandelier’s book on Mexico, to the existence of 
some curious paintings preserved near Cholula, Mexico. They 
were made by artists of the Cuauhtlantzinco Indians in the six- 
teenth century, soon after the arrival of Cortez, and are accom- 
panied with explanations in their native language. The report 
declares that the Indians owning them guarded their historical 
treasures with great jealousy, and never allowed a white man to see 
them. If this remark is true, Professor Starr was more successful 
than his predecessors ; for he was kindly received and no one for- 
bade him to photograph the pictures, which consisted of a series of 
forty-four sheets of about 1612 inches each, pasted on two frames 
of stretched cotton, some ten feet long and one yard high, illus- 
trating the history of the tribe during the time of the conquest. 

It was a happy inspiration which sent Professor Starr on his 
mission to this old Aztec village, and the humor and good-natured- 
ness for which he is noted among all his acquaintances was proba- 
bly an indispensable condition of his success and served the pur- 
pose of making public pictorial documents of great importance 
which otherwise would have been utterly lost ; for soon after his 
visit a fire occurred in the town hall, and many of these invaluable 
pictures on one of the frames were destroyed by the flames. It is 
only to be regretted that owing to a misinformation in Bandelier’s 
Mexico, Professor Starr expected to find only two pictures, each 
1612 inches, and was therefore unprepared to photograph all of 
them on separate plates, having taken only a dozen plates 5x7 
with him. He did what he could under the circumstances, and 
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photographed the entire series in as large a size as the plates at his 
disposal allowed. He describes his expedition to Cholula, and 
gives detailed information concerning the pictures in a bulletin re- 
cently published by the department of anthropology of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and we here present our readers with fifteen of the 
most interesting pictures, which tell their own story. 

The Pueblo of San Juan de Cuauhtlantzinco is situated be- 
tween Puebla and Cholula in the State of Puebla. It lies within 
sight of the tramway connecting these two cities, near the station 
of Los Arcos, on the Interoceanic Railway. The town is purely 
Indian, and contains about 1,500 inhabitants. The Aztec is still 


I. How THE INHABITANTS OF Mexico WERE CONVERTED TO CHRISTIANITY 
BY Prince SARMIENTO. 


the daily language of the people. The whole district hereabouts 
was, when Cortez arrived, occupied by tribes of Nahautl speech. 

The custom of pictorially recording great events of their his- 
tory was a habit practised by many Mexican tribes, as may be 
learned from similar productions, some of which have been pub- 
lished by Alfred Chavero in natural colors and in full size in his 
Antiguedades Mexicanas, under the name of Lienzo de Tlaxcala. 
This practice is referred to by Bernal Diaz, who says that the 
ablest painters of Mexico were sent to draw representations from 
life, of the countenance of Cortez, his captains and soldiers, the 
greyhounds, guns, and other equipment of the Spanish army. 

The pictures of the Cuauhtlantzinco Indians were made at the 
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command of their chief, Prince Sarmiento, and are the official doc- 
uments of the little state at the time of the conquest of Mexico by 


7 


2. How THe INHABITANTS OF Mexico WERE CONVERTED TO CHRISTIANITY 
BY Prince SARMIENTO. 


3. Prince SARMIENTO PREACHES CHRISTIANITY TO THE CHIEF OF 
THE GREEN SNAKES. 


Cortez. The Prince met the Spaniards, and at once embraced 
Christianity ; he became a confederate of the Spaniards, to whose 
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cause he always remained faithful. He at once began to convert 
his fellow-countrymen, the methods of conversion being repre- 
sented in the first and second pictures of our series. 


5. CacAMATZzIN, Lorp oF Tgzcuco, VisiT1Inc CorTEz. 


The Prince Sarmiento betook himself to a powerful monarch 
and tried to convert him, saying, *‘I am Prince Sarmiento; aban- 
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don idolatry, believe in God, otherwise I will destroy you, I will 
break you in pieces, oh, Tlamacoxpili, who art carried by a green 
snake ; thou dost not instil fear in me. See the misfortunes and 


7. WoRSHIPPING CoPISTLIN, THE OLD Gop OF THE CUAUHTLANZINCOS. 


disasters which thy vassals suffer on thy account.” The scene is 
dramatically represented in our third picture. 
Teopaxotzin, an Aztec prince who refused to believe i in Chris- 


6. Tue Baptism oF CacAMATZIN, LorpD oF TEZcUCO. 
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tianity, was taken prisoner and brought before Cortez. (Pic- 
ture 4.) 
We read in Bernal Diaz that a Mexican embassy arrived, 


9. THE Cross. 


headed by Cacamatxin, Lord of Tezcuco, nephew of the Great 
Montezuma, .and it is not impossible that this scene is represented 
in the next picture of our series, picture 5. 
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8. INSTRUCTING THE-PEOPLE IN CHRISTIANITY. 
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Citlalpopocatzin was baptised in the presence of Cortez, as 
represented in picture 6. : 
Before Christianity is officially introduced, in the gathering 


i‘ 


tz. CarRRyYING GIFTS. 


represented in picture 8, the painter devotes his art once more to 
the representation of the ancestral religion in picture 7, which, ac- 
cording to the inscription, represents the place where the god Co- 
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10. INTRODUCTION OF MADONNA WoRrSHIP. 
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pistlin had been worshipped by the ancestors of the Cuauhtlant- 
zinco Indians. Women dance on the sacred spot to the solemn 
strains of music made by men at a short distance. 


13. COMMENDING His PosTERITY TO THE CarRE OF CORTEZ. 


Cortez made a cross with his own hand, by attaching his sword 
to a tree, for the purpose of being worshipped by Prince Teposte- 
catzin and his subjects, as shown in picture 9. 
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12. THe SPANIARDS FEASTED. 
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The introduction of the Madonna worship, represented in pic- 
ture 10, apparently made a deep impression on the Cuauhtlan- 
zincos. 


15. PORTRAIT OF AN AZTEC CHIEF. 


The next two pictures (11 and 12) have no inscriptions. We 
see in picture 11 a number of natives carrying gifts, eggs, a deer, 
fruit, and some drink, and in 12 a feast, apparently given in honor 
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14. PORTRAIT OF AN AZTEC CHIEF. 
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of Cortez and the main priest of the Spaniards. The natives stand- 
ing near a table are five prominent chiefs, all except one mentioned 
by name in the inscription of the picture, and among them we find 
Sarmiento. 

Picture 13 represents the chief Tepostecatzin placing his in- 
fant child in the arms of Cortez for protection ; it is apparently a 
symbolical act in which an appeal is made by the native confeder- 
ates of the Spanish to respect the rights of later generations. 

Anthropologists and lovers of Indian lore will find these pic- 
tures interesting for many reasons, not only as pictorial reports of 
history, but also on account of the faithful representations of the 
instruments used, of the weapons employed in battle, of the orna- 
ments worn, of the modes of worship, and all the other details of 
Aztec dress and habits. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


With the news of another Indian war with the Chippewas of Minnesota, a 
tribe generally considered peaceable and susceptible to the influence of civilisation, 
as the writer knows from his own experience with them, came the other report of 
the intention of the Delawares of the Indian Territory, a peaceful, loyal and tract- 
able tribe, to put an end to their never-ceasing troubles with the United States 
Government by emigrating in a body to Mexico. Such events demonstrate that our 
treatment of the Indians must be defective somewhere. Experience shows that In- 
dians in charge of a good Indian agent are always peaceable and easily led forward 
in the path leading to progress and civilisation. But agents of this quality are the 
exception rather than the rule in the Indian service. In order to do good work 
with the Indians, a man must know their character and how to treat them. But 
while Indian agencies are being awarded as prizes for political campaign services, 
the appointees can but rarely be credited with possessing the qualifications neces- 
sary for the position. 

Let us hear what an Indian said on the late war scare. Neesaundah Wence, 
chief of the Pillager Indians on Bear Island, who were on the war path for a few 
days but happily yielded in sight of the display of power made by the United States 
army, said toa reporter : ‘‘We Indians are being robbed of our property, the 
‘dead and down’ timber on our reservation, by mixed bloods and squaw men (a 
term used for white men who are married to Indian women). We were granted 
permission to cut ‘dead and down’ timber. But when we went to pick the places 
where we wished to cut, we were told we could not cut there, because the land had 
already been taken by mixed bloods or squaw men from other reservations. We 
wrote to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs at Washington asking for relief, but 
received no answer. We wrote again with the same result, Then we went to 
Washington ourselves, and were promised that the mixed bloods and squaw men 
should not be allowed to cut our timber and rob us of it. But the promise was not 
kept, the mixed bloods continuing to cut our timber, and we do not know how to 
help ourselves.” 

The last words, ‘‘we do not know how to help ourselves,” show the inward- 
ness of the whole business. The Indians do not understand our principles of jus- 
tice or our laws, and there are few agents who are able or willing to explain them 
to the poor ignorant Red men and to administer the laws so as to really benefit 
them. They only know that the timber grown in the forests on their reservation is 
their property and ought not to be taken away from them. 
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The legal fiction is that the United States Government holds the land on the 
reservation and the forests on it, but that it holds them for the benefit of those In- 
dians who live on the reservation. That is the reason why permission to cut tim- 
ber must be issued. In order to prevent quarrelling during the logging season, the 
rule is made that every Indian who intends to do logging, must file a claim upon the 
piece of land on which he will do it. This is done by the rule first come first 
served. The mixed bloods and squaw men being in constant intercommunication 
with the white people of the agency, know of the permit to come from Washington 
at first hand and are prepared to enter their claims as soon as the business opens. 
The full bloods in their teepees in the brush hear of the opportunity later and hold 
council before they come to a decision. Then, when they go to file claims, all the 
best pieces of forest are already assigned to the mixed bloods and squaw men, and 
the ignorant full blood believes he has been cheated. 

These matters can certainly be managed differently. The timber lands being 
considered the common property of the tribe, am agreement can be made by which 
the profits from the logging business should be divided equitably among all the 
members of the tribe instead of being givem over to an unrestricted competition in 
which the more cunning and more unscrupulous mixed bloods succeed in appropri- 
ating to a few what is really the property of all. The writer has had opportunity to 
visit reservations on which agents who had the interests of the Indians at heart, had 
introduced a system by which such an equitable division of the profits from the 
‘*dead and down" timber was actually made. 

During the logging season of 1897-98 nearly 19, 500, 000 feet of timber were cut 
and sold by the mixed bloods and squaw men of the Leech lake district, and only 
850,000 feet by the full bloods. Thus the full bloods, who are in the majority, re- 
ceived only one twenty-fourth part of all the logs sold, twenty-three twenty-fourths 
going to the minority of mixed bloods and squaw men. Is it not quite natural 
that the Pillagers felt deeply aggrieved and turned rebellious ? 

Chief Wence is reported to have said that the timber land belonging to the 
whole tribe had been made over to a few individuals by employees of the Indian 
office. This conviction will naturally lead the Indians to believe that the officials, 
who are paid out of appropriations for the Indians—and that is what they call 
‘* their’ money—have betrayed their trust and wilfully cheated them ? 

The chief further said the Commissioner of Indian Affairs had ‘' promised "’ 
them that their timber should be protected, and that the promise was not kept. 
At this the Indians must feel doubly aggrieved, and, believing that the man 
highest in authority over them has been false to them, they must see their last 
chance of redress taken away from them. That is why they said they did not 
know how to help themselves, and took to their guns to right themselves or to per- 
ish in the attempt. 

You must know the character of the Indian in order not only to be just to 
him but also to make him believe that you mean to do him justice. When 
an Indian asks a favor of you, and you fad to refuse by a clear denial; if you 
merely say you will do what you can for him; or, you will do what he asks if pos- 
sible; or, you will consider, and that he can rely on your word to do what is 
right—he will every time take your word for a promise that you will grant his re- 
quest. And if you are not able to do it, he will say you have broken your word to 
him and have deceived him. The Commissioner may have held out such a faint 
hope to the Indians, or he may have answered in merely courteous phrases with- 
out directly refusing, which was enough to make the Indians conclude that the 
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Commissioner had been false to them and had betrayed them to the mixed-bloods. 
Their faith in the ‘‘ Pale" faces was thoroughly undermined. What wonder that 
they took to their guns as a more effective argument ! 

There is no way of avoiding the incessant recurrence of these disturbances of 
the peace, but that of taking the Indian service entirely out of the hands of our po- 
litical parties and to regulate appointments by a specially devised merit system. 
He who would serve the Indian, must be endowed with a good deal of the senti- 
ment of self-sacrifice of the Christian missionary. The civil service rules, although 
they may at some future time or other be reformed so as to be administered with- 
out fear or favor, are not at present prepared to secure such service. 

That some change is needed, the Rev. Joseph H. Chandler, of St. Paul, mis- 
sionary to the Pillagers, confirmed, saying what the Bear Island Indians needed 
was ‘‘moral education, something besides the iron hand of the law was neces- 
sary to bring them within the pale of civilisation." But correct moral educa- 
tion is the very thing which the Indian schools of our Government fail to im- 
part. Geronimo, the old Apache chief, was reported to have said the other day: 
‘*When the Government takes our children away and educates them, it should 
give them something to do, not turn them loose to run wild upon the agency, where 
there is nothing for him to do but to put on a blanket and be like an Indian again." 
And he added that, until the time should come when the Government would give 
them something to do, ‘‘ educating the Indians is throwing money away. What 
can an educated Indian do out in the sage brush and cactus?” 

So far as his light goes, Geronimo is right. His words were verified by what 
the writer had opportunity to see among the Apaches themselves. Young men and 
women whom he had known to be among the best pupils in renowned Government 
schools for Indians, were, when he saw them again upon the Apache reservation, 
as immorally careless, improvident, lazy, dirty, and half-clad, as any of the tribe: 
their so-called education had availed them nothing at all. And yet the Apaches are 
among the best gifted, easiest trainable and most hopeful of Indians. 

Geronimo did, however, overlook the fact that our Government could not, if it 
would, furnish positions with pay for all the Indians who pass through the Govern- 
mont schools and are called, and very generally diplomatised as, ‘‘ educated." The 
Government being unable to provide for their Indian alumni in that way, ought to 
educate them in a manner to enable them to make a living in competition with the 
white people around them. But that is again what the Government schools faz. 
to do. 

Although the Indian child is naturally of a kind with white children, he is lack- 
ing in that training which the white child has received partly by inheritance from 
his ancestors and partly through continued contact with his family and the society 
he lives in. This social training imparts to every white child the consciousness 
that he has to take care of himself by his own strength and labor; it trains in him 
the habit, or the love, of labor, and gives to him a feeling of independence from 
other people. 

These traits of character are but poorly developed in the American Indian. 
Few there are of them who are either able or willing to support themselves by their 
own labor. In fact, the feeling of individuality is very weak in most of them ; they 
feel themselves as members of their tribes, but not as individual human beings. So 
they will labor if urged by authority, but not from a spontaneous prompting to 
make a living. If they are hungry and have nothing to eat, they will go to their 
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neighbors or friends and expect to be fed by them as a right which they can natur- 
ally claim. 

What good can it do to make laws prohibiting the sale of whisky to the Indian 
so long as many of the officials whose business it is to administer the whisky law, 
have themselves an uncontrollable penchant for ardent spirits? The writer remem- 
bers having met with superior officers in the Indian service who actually perished 
through liquor. The Indians see these things: they see that their white superiors, 
the representatives of the ‘‘Great Father” at Washington, who are appointed to 
watch over, and have care of, the Indians, indulge themselves in drink,—how can 
the ignorant savage, who is without moral stamina in this direction, be expected to 
submit to a law which robs him of his “‘ personal liberty,’""—(as the drinkers call 
their personal habit)—while the laws of the ‘* Palefaces" allow them to enjoy this 
‘* personal liberty " to an extent so unlimited that they are able to lower themselves 
to the very level of the—besotted Indian himself ?' 

This tendency to depend on others for support has been sustained and strength- 
ened by the policy of the United States Government to feed and clothe the Indians. 
The pupils of Government schools consider that the buildings and all their contents 
are their property, and that the school employees are paid by the Government to 
serve the Indian children. This makes them naturally careless of their clothes, 
also of books, furniture, and everything about them. Under these circumstances it 
is hardly possible to instil into an Indian the virtue of economy. And as they con- 
sider everything they receive as their property, and every help tendered by an em- 
ployee as a service which they are entitled toclaim from a paid servant, they are 
not able to evolve a feeling of gratitude. 

The Indians having been fed and clothed by the Government so long, it would 
seem difficult to devise a plan how to make them self-supporting. We must train 
them to make a living by the labor of their hands, to ‘‘ eat their bread in the sweat 
of their brow,” in the true sense of the word. 

This cannot be done except by an education accustoming the Indian from 
early youth to a kind of work which he will in time learn to love. It is true the In- 
dian schools devote one-half of each day to so-called industrial work. But the in- 
dustrial department of the schools cares for the success of its industries only, the 
pupils working at the industries are very little profited by their labor, because 
first, the industries carried on are not wisely selected, and, secondly, a majority of 
those who have to teach the apprentices do not understand how to teach them. 
Under these circumstances the United States Indian Schools fail to impart to the 
Indian the ability to take care of himself in the struggle of civilised life; and as 
this ability is the practical foundation, upom which the school has to conduct an 
‘*education of the conscience of the Indian,” as the Rev. Mr. Chandler expresses 
it, the United States Indian schools, as they are at present, cannot but fail to im- 
part a moral education, which alone can make a good citizen. 


1 The following statement was made in the Times Heraid of Nov. 1st: ‘‘ General C. H. Howard 
spoke before the Congregational ministers yesterday morning. General Howard was Indian in 
spector under President Garfield. He attempted to justify the Leech Lake Indians for their re- 
cent outbreak, saying that the government had broken faith with them and that drunken United 
States deputy marshals were in the habit of distributing whisky among the Indians and arresting 
them for drunkenness and taking them eighty to one hundred miles from the scene Of their arrest 
for trial, as the fees derived from the arrest and conviction of an Indian were about $60. General 
Howard said that individual lumber dealers were in the habit of starting fires on the property of 
the Indians, and as a result they purchased the charred timber, which is really as valuable as 
the uncharred, under the treaty of the United States with the Indians at a $3.25 reduction.'’ 
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Where such a foundation of a moral conscience is not imparted, Geronimo will 
be correct in saying that ‘‘ educating the Indian is throwing money away.”’ 

And the amount of the money in question is well worth being considered by 
every tax-payer of this country. Uncle Sam is appropriating year after year some- 
thing like eight millions a year for the Indian branch of the Department of the In- 
terior, about one-third of which is allotted to the school service. There being some 
schools in the service which are honestly trying, and the superintendents of which 
are able, to do good work, not all of the money spent can be said to be thrown 
away, and it is not possible to say how much of the yearly appropriation can truly 
be called ‘‘money thrown away.” But this much is certain, that incomparably 
better and grander achievements for and with ‘‘ Poor Lo” would be forthcoming 
if a practical merit system could be made to supplant the present spoils system, 
and if we could have educators of the Indians who would perform their duties not 
only with a love of the Red Man and the intention of preserving him, but also with 
a conscious knowledge of the aim of all education and civilisation which is to ren- 


der every man self-supporting, self-reliant, and truly independent. 
A. H. HEINEMANN. 


AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. 
1806-1871. 

Augustus De Morgan, the son of a colonel in the English army, and a descend- 
ant of James Dodson, author of the Anti-Logarithmic Canon, was born at Madura, 
in the presidency of Madras, in 1806. De Morgan's early life fell in a critical 
period of English science. The glory of the Eighteenth Century was pre-eminently 
Continental and predominantly French. Whereas on the Continent mathematics 
had been advanced by the Bernoullis, Euler, Clairault, D'Alembert, Lagrange, and 
Laplace to an unparalleled pitch of perfection, in England mathematicians were 
still debating the expediency of adopting the notation of Leibnitz and still wrestling 
with the problem of the validity of the isolated negative sign in algebra. Of the 
state of science just before that period, Sir John Herschel said: ‘‘ The end of the 
‘eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century were remarkable for the 
‘*small amount of scientific movement going on in this country, especially in its 
‘*more exact departments. . . . Mathematics were at the last gasp, and Astronomy 
‘‘nearly so,—I mean in those members of its frame which depend upon precise 
‘* measurement and systematic calculation. The chilling torpor of routine had be- 
‘‘gun to spread itself over all those branches of Science which wanted the ex- 
‘*citement of experimental research.”’.... The thread of connexion with the 
past had been broken, and awaited a master-hand for its re-knotting. The saving 
genius was found in De Morgan. Not that he lacked the aid of talented collabora- 
tors in the most prominent of his contemporaries, Sir John Herschel, Peacock, 
Babbage, Sir W. Rowan Hamilton. But in power of exposition, the incessant pros- 
ecution of his aim, philosophical grasp, profound historical erudition, and a mem- 
ory of the richest associations and the greatest retentiveness, he remained the 
expositor and educator far excellence of them all. His works surpass to-day, in 
their stimulating and seductive qualities, anything of the kind written in English. 
From his Zlements of Arithmetic to his abstrusest contributions to Logic, they all 
bear the stamp of creative life and unfailingly enlist the reader to a full share of 
that rarest of pleasures,—creative enjoyment. Had not De Morgan's lot been cast 
in an era which in his country at least was essentially one of fundamental reform, 
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he would have been, undoubtedly, more than he was,—‘‘ ome of the greatest mathe- 
maticians of the nineteenth century.” As it was, a great part of his vast talents 
were devoted to the elucidation of the foundations of reasoning, to the analysis of 
the forms of thought and of the symbolism in which thought is expressed,—in a 
word, to the philosophy of science, or rather, particularly, to the philosophy of 


his science. It is in this field, equally important at this day with the other, that 
his work bore its richest fruit, and contributed as much, perhaps, to the further- 
ment of pure mathematics as if the whole of his energies had been devoted directly 
to that task. It is not generally known what a wealth of suggestion his works and 
numerous scattered articles in the Penny Cyclopedia, the English Cyclopedia, 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, and the transactions of the various societies con- 
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tain in the way of a sound theory of science (for that branch of philosophy has not 
until recently been cultivated to any great extent by his countrymen); nor the plen- 
itude of practical pedagogical lore with which his writings abound (he recom- 
mended, for instance, the method of numeration which has recently been intro- 
duced into German schools, and the plan of partially obviating the difficulties of 
English spelling by teaching comf/lete words). Of the modern Algebra of Logic, 
and of the Logic of Relatives, which Mr. C. S. Peirce, of New York, and Prof. E. 
Schréder, of Carlsruhe, have in our time so powerfully promoted, he was, with 
Boole, the joint founder. We append an account of its significance, at least in one 
of its phases as developed by Boole, in his own words. 

The great objection to the Aristotelian logic is, that the usual forms of language 
are made to dictate restrictions to thought : | 

‘*Dr. Boole’s system of logic shows that the symbols of algebra, used only to 
represent numbers, magnitudes, and their relations, are competent to express all 
the transformations and deductions which take place in inference, be the subject 
what it may. What he has added may be likened to a new dictionary, by consul- 
tation of which sentences written in the old grammar and syntax of a system take 
each a new and true meaning. No one is ignorant that the common assertion, 
‘Nothing is both new and true,’ is a perfect equivalent of ‘Everything is either old, 
or false, or both.’ Dr. Boole showed that a schoolboy who works a certain trans- 
formation; such as occurs in many a simple equation, has the form, though applied 
to very different matter, of this logical passage from one of two equivalents to the 
other. . . . Dr. Boole’s generalisation . . . cannot be separated from Mathematics, 
since it not only demands algebra, but such taste for thought about the notation of 
algebra as is rarely acquired without much and deep practice. When the ideas 
thrown out by Mr. Boole shall have born their full fruit, algebra, though only 
founded on ideas of number in the first instance, will appear like a sectional model 
of the whole form of thought. Its forms, considered apart from their matter, will 
be seen to contain all the forms of thought in general. The antimathematical logi- 
cian says that it makes thought a branch of algebra, instead of algebra a branch of 
thought. It makes nothing; it fimds. and it finds the laws of thought symbolised 
in the forms of algebra.” 

We may add to the above a specimen of De Morgan's criticism of science,— 
being strictures upon the Baconian method of induction,—a piece of philosophy 
which many modern theorisers on the method of science might do well to take to 
heart : 

‘*Modern discoveries have not been made by large collections of facts, with 
subsequent discussion, separation, and resulting deduction of a truth thus rendered 
perceptible. A few facts have suggested an Ayfothesis, which means a supfosi- 
tion, proper to explain them. The necessary results of this supposition are worked 
out, and then, and not till then, other facts are examined to see if these ulterior 
results are found in nature. The trial of the hypothesis is the special object; prior 
to which, hypothesis must have been started, not by rule, but by that sagacity 
of which no description can be given, precisely because the very owners of it do 
not act under laws perceptible to themselves. The inventor of hypothesis, if pressed 
to explain his method, must answer as did Zerah Colburn when asked for his mode 
of instantaneous calculation. When the poor boy had been bothered for some time 
in this manner, he cried out in a huff: ‘God put it into my head, and I can't put it 
into yours." Wrong hypotheses, rightly worked from, have produced more useful 
results than unguided observation. But this is not the Baconian plan. Charles 
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the Second, when informed of the state of navigation, founded a Baconian observ- 
atory at Greenwich, to observe, observe, observe away at the moon, until her mo- 
tions were known sufficiently well to render her useful in guiding the seaman. And 
no doubt, Flamsteed's observations, twenty or thirty of them at least, were of signal 
use. But how? A somewhat fanciful thinker, one Kepler, had hit upon the ap- 
proximate orbits of the planets by trying ome hypothesis after another: he found 
the e//ifse, which the Platonists, well despised of Bacon, and who would have des- 
pised him as heartily if they had known him, had investigated and put ready to 
hand nearly two thousand years before. The sun in the focus, the motions of the 
planet more and more rapid as they approach the sun, led Kepler—and Bacon 
would have reproved him for his rashness—to imagine that a force residing in the 
sun might move the planets, a force inversely as the distance. Bouillaud, upon a 
fanciful analogy, rejected the inverse distance, and, rejecting the force altogether, 
declared that if such a thing there were, it would be as the inverse square of 
the distance. Newton, ready prepared with the mathematics of the subject, 
tried the fall of the moon towards the earth, away from her tangent, and found 
that, as compared with the fall of a stone, the law of the inverse square did hold 
for the moon. He deduced the ellipse; he proceeded to deduce the effect of the 
disturbance of the sun upon the moon, upon the assumed theory of universal 
gravitation. He found result after result of his theory in conformity with ob- 
served fact: and, by aid of Flamsteed’s observations, which amended what mathe- 
maticians call his constants, he constructed his lunar theory. Had it not been 
for Newton, the whole dynasty of Greenwich astronomers, from Flamsteed of happy 
memory, to Airy whom Heaven preserve, might have worked away at nightly ob- 
servation and daily reduction, without any remarkable result: looking forward, as 
to a millennium, to the time when any man of moderate intelligence was to see the 
whole explanation. What are large collections of facts for? To make theories 
Jrom, says Bacon: to try ready-made theories dy, says the history of discovery : 
it’s all the same, says the idolator: nonsense, say we!"'! 
= 
* 

De Morgan was educated at Cambridge, and in 1827 took the degree of fourth 
wrangler. The event was not an unfortunate one for the English educational 
world, for it sowed the unconscious seeds of a life-long hatred of competitive ex- 
aminations, which, conjoined to the victim’s unequalled wit and rare cogency of 
argument, became a powerful factor in educational reform. Owing to his invete- 
rate religious scruples, De Morgan did not proceed to the degree of M. A., nor did 
he seek a fellowship. He became a free lance in the world of thought,—not a 
swashbuckler of the Captain Dalgetty type (to physical chastisement he had, he 
said, ‘‘a cuticle as thin as his neighbors’”), but an indiscriminate hard-hitter at 
error in whatever form he saw it; as ready to take as to give, and always ‘‘dry 
moulded,” as the Irishman said, ‘‘for want of a bating.” Yet his pugnacity was 


1Quoted from A Budget of Paradoxes (1872, Longmans). To the sad-browed, scientific hypo- 
chondriac, in need of a laugh “till his face be like a wet cloak ill laid up,"’ we can heartily recom- 
mend this book, unrivalled in serious literature for its wit. The remaining quotations in this 
notice are from the Memoir of A. De Morgan by his wife Sophia (Longmans, 1882), and from the 
English Cyclopedia. Fora list of De Morgan's works see the appendix to the Memoir, and (for 
a part) also No. 35 of the small Portrait Series, issued gratuitously by the Open Court Publishing 
Company as advertisements. (No. 35 is a portrait of De Morgan, and an advertisement of a re- 
print edition of his work The Studies and Difficulties of Mathematics, just published.) We are 
indebted to Principal David Eugene Smith, of the State Normal School at Brockport, N. Y., for 
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the pugnacity of unalloyed fun, and not of wilful wickedness. Having learnt the 
direful consequences of his first pillorying of Sir William Hamilton, and the latter's 
state of health, he delicately refrained from a reply to the ‘‘slashing”’ account of 
him in Hamilton's Discussions. Note his inspiring sang frotd over the matter. 
‘*I cannot,” he says, ‘‘expect the account in the Discussions to amuse an uncon- 
cerned reader as much as it amused myself; but for a cut and-thrust, might-and- 
main, tooth-and-nail, hammer-and-tongs, assault, I can particularly recommend it. 
I never knew until I read it, how much I should enjoy a thundering onslaught on 
myself, done with racy insolence by a master-hand to whom my good genius had 
whispered, /ta feri ut se sentiat emori. . . . Some of my ‘paradoxers’ have done 
their best: but theirs is mere two-penny—‘small swipes,’ as Peter Peebles said. 
Brandy for Heroes! etc., etc.” 

The salient note of De Morgan's character was his unmitigated independence, 
—a trait which, mingled with his uncommon sensitiveness, bordered almost on 
morbidness. He stood almost alone in scientific life, content to rest on his own 
merits, quick to repudiate in himself and others the slightest imputation of desire 
for scientific distinctions, or rank, or money, alert to resign from anything and 
everything on any occasion, and constitutionally averse to conventional titles, de- 
grees, and labellings of any kind,—‘‘conventional misnomers,"’ as he termed them. 
The Royal Society came in repeatedly for its share of good-natured and healthful 
criticism. The following is an instance: 

‘Sir John Hill (1751) contrived a communication to the Royal Society from 
Portsmouth, to the effect that a sailor had broken his leg in a fall from the mast- 
head ; that bandages and a plentiful application of tarwater had made him, in three 
days, able to use his leg as well as ever. While this communication was under 
grave discussion—it must be remembered that many then thought tarwater had ex- 
traordinary remedial properties'—the joker contrived that a second letter should be 
delivered, which stated that the writer had forgotten, in his previous communica- 
tion, to mention that the leg was a wooden leg!”’ 

A propos of the consequent charge that Sir John Hill had tried to become a 
Fellow of the Royal Society and failed, De Morgan remarks: ‘‘As I have myself 
run foul of the Society on some little points, I conceive it possible that I may fall 
under a like suspicion. Whether I could have been a Fellow, I cannot know; as 
the gentleman said who was asked if he could play the violin, ‘I never tried.’ I 
have always had a high opinion of the Society upon its whole history. A person 
used to historical inquiry learns to look at wholes; the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the College of Physicians, etc., are taken in all their duration.” .. . 
‘* Nothing worse will ever happen to me than the smile which individuals bestow 
on a man who does not groove. Wisdom, like religion, belongs to majorities 
who can wonder that it should be so thought, when it is so clearly pictured in the 
New Testament from one end to the other ?”’ 

De Morgan's religious views are an anomaly. Theological ‘‘ paradoxers” were 
his delight, and he rapped their pates unmercifully, whenever reason and the ‘‘re- 
ligion of science" required it. Bred with appalling doctrinal strictness, which made 
Sunday the wretchedest day of the week, he was mentally and spiritually unable 


1 Even Bishop Berkeley was involved in the famous dispute on the medicinal virtues of tar- 
water, and it is a curious coincidence that a reference is indirectly made to this fact in Major 
Powell's article in the present Ofen Court. Trivial as the controversy may have seemed it has 
found its partial justification, and perhaps its explanation, in the modern discovery of the anti- 
septic properties of carbolic acid.—7. ¥. McC. 
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in after life ‘‘to listen for any time to speaking or preaching. The old troubles of 
the three services on Sunday, and the ‘dreary sermons’ came back to him.” He 
twice resigned his professorship at University College, London, with which the 
activity of his life was identified,—the last time, not for the suppression of un- 
orthodox, but for that of orthodox opinion. He was as jealous of orthodox free- 
dom of expression as of unorthodox, as malicious in the castigation of false atheistic 
as false theistic logic. If he did not openly avow the religious convictions of his 
heart, it was for reasons which find their psychological explanation in the funda- 
mental trait of his character. In his last will and testament he says: ‘‘I commend 
my future with hope and confidence to Almighty God ; to God the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, whom I believe in my heart to be the Son of God, but whom I 
have not confessed with my lips, because in my time such confession has always 
been the way up in the world.” A pretty commentary on social opinion! The 
battle had been fought, silently and almost unconsciously, during a life-time, and 
the issue openly declared only on death. In the end, the spirit of the England of 
the seventeenth century loomed through that of the eighteenth. De Morgan, anti- 
quarian and historian of thought, was not the same prober and analyser of his own 
ancestral heart. Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 
T. J. McCormack. 


THE BEETHOVEN PORTRAIT. 


The editors of 7he Open Court regard themselves fortunate in being able to 
present to their readers the portrait of Beethoven which constitutes the frontispiece 
to the present number. The Stieler portrait is the only one for which Beethoven 
actually sat. The original is in the possession of the Countess of Sauerma, the 
daughter of Spohr. We owe the opportunity of reproducing this picture to the 
courtesy of Professor Robert Goldbeck, of Chicago, to whom the Countess of 
Sauerma presented a private copy, and whom she styles in the dedication as ‘‘ den 
grossen Componisten und lieben Freund aus der Jugendzeit.” Photographs of 
the original may be obtained from Dr. E. Marten & Co., Berlin. 


GUSTAV FREYTAG’S LUTHER. 


The Rev. C. Armand Miller, a representative Lutheran, writes concerning 
Gustav Freytag’s book on Martin Luther: 

‘‘I thank you for the book, which I have examined with care, and which 
pleases me very much as a whole. At the same time I must criticise it in one par- 
ticular, namely, that the author’s lack of careful theological knowledge has ren- 
dered it impossible for him to understand or appreciate all that was involved in 
Luther's attitude toward the Scripture and toward the Zwinglians, as at Marburg, 
and toward the sacramental controversy. The consequence is that his opinions ex- 
pressed, e. g. on page 85, where he quotes Eck, and in the closing paragraph on 
that page, also on page 86, the reference to the ‘‘ miserable quarrel,” p. go, state- 
ments on page 118, and other places, are far from doing justice to Luther, and 
equally far from sound judgments. Such defects, while not impairing the value of 
the book to a scholar fitted to form his own judgment and qualified with a more 
thorough knowledge of all that is involved, make it impossible to recommend the 
work to our young people, not qualified naturally to sift the author’s conclusions. 
Further than this, I could not advise you to put the book here at our convention 
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because a very admirable life of Luther has just been issued by our Rev. Dr. Ja- 
cobs, in Putnam's “ Heroes of the Reformation” series, and those among us who 
would wish to purchase a biography of the great reformer would, in every case, be 
likely to prefer Dr. Jacob's book to Freytag’s. 

‘*I have been perfectly frank in stating my views, and, at the same time, beg 
to reiterate my thanks to you for sending me the book and the pleasure I have had 
in examining it. The generally sympathetic view of the Reformer and his work 
which it contains, and its scholarly and interesting presentations, on every side ex- 
cept the theological, render it a really valuable work."’ 


BOOK-REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


KIDDUSH, OR SABBATH SENTIMENT IN THE Home. By Henry Berkowitz, D. D., 
Rabbi of Congregation Rodeph Shalom, Philadelphia, Pa. With Special 
Illustrations by K. M Cohen. 


The more our age rises above the narrowness of the traditions and the dog- 
matic spirit of the past, the better can we appreciate the beauty and sacredness of 
old institutions, customs, rituals, and even the old dogmas themselves; and not 
only do we learn to love the traditions of our own religion, but we can also, with- 
out animosity, comprehend the significance of other religions. An instance of this 
is given in Dr. Henry Berkowitz’s Kiddush (U17P i. e., consecration), a booklet 
devoted to an explanation of the Jewish Sabbath, and setting forth its religious sig- 
nificance in the Jewish family life. The old orthodox Jew, when he returned home 
from the synagogue Friday evening, found the members of his family eagerly 
awaiting him, the table decked, and the house in festive appearance; he greeted 
his wife and children with a blessing, and then read to them that gem of Hebrew 
literature Zsheth Hayil, the virtuous woman (Proverbs, xxxi. 10-31), who ‘‘ open- 
eth her mouth with wisdom and in whose tongue is the law of kindness."" What an 
idealising and ennobling influence such an institution must have upon the people 
who keep it ! 

We recommend the dainty little book of the well-known Philadelphia rabbi, 
not only to our Jewish, but also to our Christian, readers. It is illustrated with 
historical designs, such as the scroll and the candlestick, also with purely orna- 
mental pictures. It further contains the Sabbath prayers with the music, and a 
few short poems and stories, selected from the Talmud and other Jewish tradi- 
tions. P. 


PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICE AND ENLIGHTENMENT OF THE SODO SECT AND THE 
METHOD OF PRACTISING ZAZEN. (Pages 23.) 
Tue Sutra oF Buppna's Last INstrucTion. (Pages 19.) 

These booklets are translated into English from the Japanese, and will be wel- 
come to every one who is interested in Buddhist scriptures. Buddha's last instruc- 
tion is not identical with the Paranibbana Sutta, but is a later elaboration of the 
same subject, similar in many respects, but less concise, and not as powerful as 
‘the more original and more authoritative treatment of the same subject in P4li. 

The principles of practice of the Sodo sect, founded by the two Buddhist 
saints So and Do. are set forth in the first pamphlet, containing an orthodox view 
of the doctrines of Buddhism in general and the Jhana practice, called in Japanese 
Zazen, that is, contemplation or ecstasy, supposed to be the only way to great, 
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calm joy. While the Western mind is not very likely to be pleased with the 
practice of Zazen, we find quite a number of interesting remarks among the doc- 
trines of general Buddhism. In Chapter I. *‘ Nirvana” is contrasted with ‘‘life and 
death,” and when we learn that life and death are Nirvana itself, Nirvana becomes 
no longer desirable. This is a mystical way of saying that Nirvana is obtainable in 
this life, and that the calmness of a religious disposition will be sufficient to set us 
free from the pains of life and death. The second chapter dwells on the advan- 
tages of confession. ‘‘ We are delivered and made pure from our sins by the vir- 
tue of our confession.” The third chapter dwells on the reverence of the three 
treasures: the Buddha; the law ; and the priesthood. The unity of all Buddhas 
is insisted upon. ‘‘ Buddhas ever presiding over the great enlightenment are equal ' 
to one another, and all living beings that ever make use of it, too, are equal to the 
Buddhas. Then the land, grass, trees, fences, stones, of the worlds in the ten di- 
rections, perform the deeds of Buddhas. ... . This is the desire for Bodhi.” The 
fourth chapter dwells on the necessity of benefiting others. Even if we have ac- 
cumulated merits sufficient to attain to Buddhahood we must give them away to all 
living beings for the purpose of bringing them up to Buddhahood.” Referring to 
a Buddhist tale, the details of which, however, are not mentioned, it is said that 
‘* Even a little girl of seven is the teacher of the four classes of men, and she is the 
mother of all living beings. Whether one be male or female there is no difference. 
The desire for benefiting others is based upon sameness.’ ‘‘Sympathy means 
sameness, self is just the same with others.” A more literal translation would be: 
‘*Feeling oneself the same is not to differ from others, it is not to differ from one- 
self, nor to differ from others." The passage continues: ‘‘ Sympathy makes us 
forget the distinction between ourselves and others. The sea refuses no water, so 
that all waters contribute to form the great sea. This is a sort of sympathy.” The 
last chapter is on thankfulness. And in contrast to the pessimistic view of despis- 
ing the body we read here: ‘‘ We ought to love and esteem this life and the body 
since our practice brings forth that of a Buddhas, and it keeps alive the great path 
of all the Buddhas.” 

The English of both pamphlets is sufficiently good to be intelligible to English 
readers. It contains some misprints, which, however, are easily discovered, and 
will be readily corrected. Should these pamphlets be issued in a second edition we 
would advise the publisher first to state the mame of the translator (Mr. Nukariya) 
as well as of the publishers in English transcription, not alone in Chinese charac- 
ters (as is done in the present case), for there are only very few people in the West- 
ern hemisphere who read Chinese. Any one interested in literature of this kind 
had best apply to the Hansei Zashi, Tokyo, Japan, who are very active in the 
Buddhistic propaganda. P. C. 


Mr. Horace Fletcher, in a work entitled 7hat Last Waif, or Social Quaran- 
tine, has advanced some very practical suggestions for the ethical reconstruction of 
society. His text was suggested to him by an experience with a criminal waif in 
the streets of Chicago on a night just after the breaking out of the war with Spain; 
and as the prodigious extent of the social misery and slavery at our very doors 
dawned upon him, there came the reflexion that the same strength of purpose and 
thoroughness of aim which led to the freeing of Cuba, would, at one-twentieth of 


1 The translator probably intended to say “the same with,’’ not ‘equal to."" The original 
may mean either. 
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the cost, ‘‘free our fair land of the last vestige of the neglect which now breeds 
ceaseless crime."’ ‘' What we are willing to do for the reconcentrados of Cuba, 
let us do for our own defenceless ones!"" Mr. Fletcher demands organised protec- 
tion for each member of society as long as he may be helpless or weak without 
reference to an age limit. The solution is by the day-nursery and kindergarten 
methods of child-care and character-building, by which ‘‘ it has been proved” that 
at least 98 per cent. of the formerly considered hopelessly submerged stratum of 
society can be saved. As a plea for the ‘‘apprentice citizen," and for the prin- 
ciple that character-building and habit-forming institutions should be supported 
fundamental bases of government, Mr. Fletcher's book is of value, and we wish 

a wide circulation. The proceeds of the sale are to form the nucleus of a fund for 
the realisation of the author's purpose. (Kindergarten Literature Co. Woman’s 
Temple, Chicago. Pp. 279. Price, $1.50.) 


That the United States enter with the New Year upon a new career with new 
outlooks and enlarged duties of international relations, is strongly mirrored in the 
calendars and New Year Cards of the Taber Prang Art Co. of Boston, Mass. Both 
the Christian Endeavor and the Peace calendars exhibit the coats of arms of the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, India, and Japan. Russia, however, for 
some reason or no reason, is left out. Rudyard Kippling, to judge from his poem 
on the Bear as a peace advocate, may know more about it. No pun seems intended 
in ‘‘ The Dewy April Violets,” for Dewey's portrait is missing. There is a good 
deal of humor is ‘‘The End of the Century Girls” and ‘‘The New Woman” cal- 
enders, remotely reminding one of the Gibson girls. The Knickerbocker calendar 
shows the landscapes of the Hudson, and Columbia's Flowers, the various species 
of the Columbines, both flavored with patriotic sentiments. For lovers of birds 
the tasty Audubon calendar has been prepared which will be very welcome as an 
ornament of nurseries and kindergartens. 


Count Leo Tolstoy, whose seventieth birthday has recently been celebrated, 
writes to a correspondent in this country urging the raising of funds to aid in the 
emigration of the oppressed Doukhobortai. These people—thrifty, industrious 
farmers, some ten thousand in number—form a Protestant sect whose tenets re- 
semble those of the Quakers. Their only offence is their refusal, from conscien- 
tious scruples, to serve in the Russian army. For this reason they have been re- 
peatedly exiled from one part of the empire to another, and so persecuted and 
maltreated by the government officials that their position in their own country has 
become intolerable. With much difficulty they have now obtained permission to 
emigrate to foreign lands, and there is urgent need of funds to enable them to take 
advantage of this privilege. Contributions in any amount may be sent to Isaac N. 
Seligman, Esq., Mills Building, New York, from whom full explanatory circulars 
can also be obtained. 
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AMERICAN WAR MARCH. 


Cornet in BP. By ROBERT GOLDBECK. 
call. 


Co - lum - bia’s sons,take up your arms And shout your battle-cry! 
Au-gus - ti brags asSpaniards do,With pride and much dis-play. 
The na-tion speaks, Mc-Kin - ley calls: Deal tyr-an - ny her doom! 
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AMERICAN WAR MARCH. 
Free-dom calls; tar- ry not! Con-quer ye, or die! Co- 
Mon - te - jo shel-ter seeks In Ma -nil-a’s Bay. Au- 
Free-dom thrills ev-’ry soul "Mid the  bat-tle’s boom. The 


lum-bia’s sons, take up your arms And shout your bat - tle - cry! 
gus - ti brags asSpan-iards do,With pride,and much dis - play. 
na - tion speaks,Mc-Kin-ley calls: Deal tyr -an - ny her doom! 
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Free-dom calls; tar- ry not! Con-quer ye, or die. Old 
Mon - te - jo shel - ter seeks In Ma- nil -a'’s Bay. But 
Free-dom thrills ev- ‘ry soul "Mid the bat - le’s boom. Our 
fae 
hes 
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Glo - ry gleams,her banner streams! To meet her cru -el foe. Our 
thun - der-like will Dew-ey strike. Look out, ye Dons, for Spain! Hush, 
Sam pson’s fleet,Schley’s squadron brave. Will ter-mi-nate the war And 
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list-en to the warn-ing voice: Re-mem-ber ye the Mainc! Lo! 


| 
moth-ers, sis - ters, sweethearts true,They weep,yet bid us go. It 
| peace bring free-dom to the flag Of Cu- ba’s fair, lonestar. The 


is through Spanish treacher-y The con - flict has be-gun: Then 
Dew-ey at Fort CUa-vi- te Drawson in _ bat-tle line; He 
Phil - ip - pines, a wel-come prize, In dis - tant east - ernseas, Will 


join the flag, pre-pare for war And man each faith-ful gun. Give 
fear-eth not a Span-ish shell Nor a-ny Span-ish mine. Our 
hail Old Glo -ry’s star- ry folds Un-furled up-on the breeze.Then 
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f Faster but firmly. 
lib-er-ty to Cu -ba’s Isle,Think of the Maine's brave crew, And 
gun-ners aim right zal - lant-ly And sink the Spanish fleet. Re - 
peace with honor we'll en-joy; Peace,Honor, lib - er - ty! For 
p 


sail, sail on to vic - to - ry, Ye gal-lant.lads in blue. 
mem-ber,Spain,’tis for the Maine! For treach'ry take de - feat. 
jus - ti - filed is Free - dom’s cause,And vanquished Tyr-an-uy. 
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Chorus, Unison to end. 
Give lib - er - ty to Cu - ba’sIsle, Think of the Maine’s brave 
Our gun -ners aim right gal - lant - ly And sink the Span- ish 


Then peace with hon - or we’ll en - joy; Peace, Hon-or, Lib - er - 
Cornet f 
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And sail, sail on to vic - to - ry, Ye 
Re - mem - ber, Spain, ‘tis for the Maine! For 
For jus - ti- fied is Free - dom’s cause, And 
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gal - lant lads in blue. Co-lum-bia's sons,take up your arms And 


treach -’ry take de - feat. 
van - quishityr - an - ny, 


shout your bat - tle - cry! Free-dom calls; tar- ry not! 
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Con-quer ye, or die! 


Co - lum-bia’s sons, take up yourarms And 
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shout your battle-cry! Freedom calls; tar-ry not! Con quer ye, or die. 
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UNFURL THE FLAG 


A NEW NATIONAL HYMN 
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UNFURL THE FLAG. 


Words by SOLO AND CHORUS. Music by 
PAUL CARUS. C. CROZAT CONVERSE. 
_Marziale e molto marcato. 
n JS ist Soro. 
1. Un- furl the flag in col - ors gay, The stripes and the stars of our 


2. What means the blue of the star-ry field ? The blue is a_ vis-ion of 


. 


Un - furl the flag, and for-ev - er and aye The 
To gen-u - ine faith which in deedsis re-vealed, The 


t 


Note. —The following order of performance may be observed: 
First Solo, first verse: First Chorus, sung by four or more voices, the soprano voice taking the 


lower closing A flat; Second Solo, first verse. 
First Solo. second verse; First (horus, as before, the soprano taking the higher or lower closing 


A flat: Second Solo, second verse, either closing with second chorus by all the voices, or by repeating - 
First Solo, first verse, followed by second chorus. 
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world shall do _ it hon - or. Un - furl the flagin spite of the 
prom-ised land is giv-en. Andthesil-v’ry stars in the fields of 
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Let it flut - ter from o- cean to 0 - cean. While its 
blue, Like the stars in the sky that are re - al, Are our 
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folds in the wind are wav-ing, we hail Old Glo-ry with rapturous de- 


trust - ing hopes, our guides so _ true, Our as - pi - ra - tions i- 
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daunt - less flag of the brave and free, 
stars shall un -to hu - man - i-ty A new and a high - er 


Re-main thou the sym - bol of 


Lib - er - ty. 
cov-’nant be. 


Proud ban - ner 
Proud ban - ner 


of our Re- pub - lic, 
of our Re- pub - lic, 
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greet thee loy - al - ly! 
is a flag like thee? 


Lentando. 
o 


be 
Ped. Ped. Ped. k Ped. 
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f REFRAIN. Con spirito. 


ides ral-ly! Co-lum-bia’s sons, Ral-ly round the ag 


Mind - ful of her laws, Faith-ful to her cause, Ral-ly round the 
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flag! Struggling with might for our coun - try’s ex-panse, 
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Anx - ious its weal and re-nown to en-hance, Ju-bi-lant o’er its tri- 
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umphal advance, Ral-ly roundthe flag! Jubilant o’er it’s tri - 
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umphal advance, Ral-ly round the flag! | 
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_ and SoLo. mf Andantino e esspressione.— 


In stripes...... al-ter-nate-ly white andred The 
’Tis un-derour flag atthe pres - ent day That the 


spir - it ap-pears of the na - tion, Whose lib - _ er-ty to law is 
bliss of fu-tu - ri-ty rest - eth. We cher -ish its gal - lant and 
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WEA ...000 ceceeees In glo - rious com - bi-na - tion. The 
beauteous display, And love dear-ly the tho’ts it sug-gest - eth. Our 
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North - ern snow and the South-ern fire, So bright - ly blend  to- 
flag u-nit-eth thelife of the past,Old foes ex - change now 


| 
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geth - er, Joint love tofriends, to foes joint ire, Thus 


greet - ings, And rec - on-ciled are their contentions at last, In 


braves our flag all weath - er, Se - cur-est ref - uge 
hearts thatare high -er beat - ing. New cov-’nantthou of hu- 
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in dis-tress, Thou sym - bol of true man - li- ness, Proud 
man - i-ty, O sym - bolof no - ble fra-ter - ni- ty, Proud 
| 
7 
a tempo molto rit 


ban -nerof our Re-pub- lic, Bold em-blem of  suc-cess; Bold 
ban - ner of our Re-pub- lic, We greet thee loy - al-ly, We 
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em - blem, Bold em - blem, Bold em-blem of suc -cess! 
greet thee, We greet thee, We greet thee loy - al - ly. 
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CHORUS. 

Ral - ly! ral - ly! Co - lum - bia’s sons, Ral - ly round the 


flag! Mind - ful herlaws, Faith-ful to her cause, 
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Ral - ly round the flag! Strug - gling with might for our 
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nown to en - hance, 


Ju-bi-lant o’er 


its tri-umph-al ad-vance, 
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Ral - ly round the 


bi - lant o'er 


ad - vance, 
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Ral - ly round the flag! 
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Con spirito. Music by OLIVER H. P. SMITH. 
v 
r Un - furl the flag in 
2. In __ stripes al- ter - nate-ly 
3. What means the blue of the 
4. ’Tis un-der our flag at the 
L 


ors gay, The stripes and thestars of our ban 
and red The spir - it appears of the na - __ tion,Whose 
ry field? The blue is a vis -ion of heavy - en. To 


ent day,That the bliss of fu-tur - i-ty rest - eth We 
| | 


furl the flag, and for-ev-er andaye The world shalldo it 

lib - er-ty to law is wed In glo - rious com - bi- 

genu - ine faith which in deedsis revealed, The prom - isedland is 
cherish its gal - lant and beauteous display, And love dearly the tho’ts it sag- 
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hon -_ or, Un - fnrl the flag in spite of the gale, Let it 
-Gon. The North - ern snow aud the South-ern fire, So 


giv - en. Andthesil - very stars in the fields of blue, Like the 
gest - eth. Our flag u-nit-eththe life of the past, Old 
rit a tempo. 


flut-ter from o-ceanto o - _ cean. Whileitsfolds in the wind are 
bright - ly blend to - geth - er. Joint love to friends, to 
starsinthe sky that are real, Are our trust - ing hopes, our 

foes ex - change oe greet - ings, And _ reconciled are their con - 
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waving, we hail Old Glo-ry with rapturousde-vo - tion. O 
foes joint ire, Thus braves our flag all weath - er. Se- 
guides so true, Our as - pi-ra-tians i-de - al. These 
tentions at last, In hearts that are high-er beat - ing. New 
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daunt-less flag of the brave and the free, Re - main 


cur-est ref - uge in dis - tress, Thou sym 
starsshall un- to hu-man-i - ty A new 
cove-nant thou of hu-man-i - ty, O sym 


thou the sym-bol of 
- bol of true 
and a high - er 

- bol of no - ble fra- 


pub - lic, We greet thee loy 
pub - lic, Bold em -  Oblem of 
pub - lic, Where is a flag 
pub - lic, greet thee loy - 


- al - ly! 
suc - cess! 
like thee? 
al - ly! 
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Lib - - er - ty. Proud ban - ner of our Re - 
man - - li - ness, Proud ban - ner of our Re - 
cove - - mant be, Proud ban - ner of our Re - 
ter - - ni - ty, Proud ban - ner of our Re - 
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REFRAIN. Men’ s voices in Unison. 


Ral-ly §Co-lum - bia’s 


Ral - ly ‘round the 
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Mind - ful of its laws. 
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Faith-ful to its cause, Strug-gling with might for our 
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country’s expanse, 
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Ju - bi-lanto’er its triumphal ad-vance. 


- ly round the 
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Co-lum - bia’s 
v > v v 
sons, Ral flag! 
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. The Lost Manuscript. By Gustav Freytac. 60 cents. 

. A Mechanico-Physiological Theory of Organic Evolution. By Cart von 


NAGELI. 15 cents. 


. Chinese Fiction. By the Rev. Gzorce T. Canpiin. 15 cents. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


324 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
LONDON: Kecan Paut, TRENCH, TRUEBNER & Co. 
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THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN | 


ORIENTAL JOURNAL. 


Published and Edited by STEPHEN D. PEET, Chicago, Ill. 


Bi-Monthly. Price, $4.00 Per Year. 


This magazine begins its zoth volume with January 1898. The various departments represented by as 
sociate editors are as follows: 


EGYPTOLOGY, by Rev. Wm. C. Winstow, D.D., LL.D., of Boston, Mass., Secy. of the Egypt Explora- 
Jion Fund. ASSYRIOLOGY, by Pror. C. Jounstron, Johns Hopkins University. 

INDIAN LINGUISTICS, by A. S. Gatschet, Pu. D., Washington, D. C. 

MYTHOLOGY and FOLKLORE, by James Deans, of British Columbia. 

THE NORTH-WEST COAST, by Hon. Jas. WickersHam, Tacoma, Wash. 

EUROPEAN ARCHAZOLOGY, by Dr. D. G. Brinton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

POLYNESIA and AUSTRALIA, by J. G. Fraser, LL. D., Sidney, Australia. 


The department of Comparative Religions and Mythology is very prominent. The Book Reviews em- 
brace nearly all the books that are published on Archzology and History, including many on Oriental and 
Classical Antiquities, Mythology, Comparative Religions, and other topics. 


The editor is also publishing a series of works on PREHISTORIC AMERICA under the following titles, 

No. I. THe Mounp BuILpeEers AND Retics. No. II. Animat Erricies anp EmBLEMATIC Mounps. 
No. III, MytTHs AnD SYMBOLS, OR ABORIGINAL RELIGIONS. No. IV. ARCHAOLOGICAL RELICS, OR ART IN THE 
Stone Ace. No. V. CiirF DWELLINGS AND RUINED CITIES. 

Each volume contains about 400 pages and is fully illustrated. Price for each volume, sold separately, 
$3.50, or $15.00 for the set. Address 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN Office, Chicago, Ill. 


IT BURNS GAS! 
THE “SOLAR” 


The Factor 
of Safety 


is greatest in the 
strong, enduring, 
time tried 


BUILT LIKE A WATCH 


Every ounce of material used 
in its construction is of the 
best quality,skillfully handled 
by expert workmen, carefully 


inspected and tested. 


Sterling prices for ’98: Road Models, $60 and $75. 
Racers, $85. Chainless, $125. Tandems, $125. 
Catalogue free. 


High-grade wheels within everybody’s reach. 
» STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
274-276-278 Wabash Ave., = Chicago. 


No More 
SOOT, 
SMOKE, 
GREASE 

nor DANGER 


It can’t jar or blow out like 
y an Oil Lamp. 
ABSOLUTELY NON-EXPLOSIVE 
Light costs 4 of a cent an hour. Throws 


a clear, white light 100 feet ahead. Send 
for circular and learn about the 


GREATEST BICYCLE LAMP OF THE YEAR 
From 


BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., Kenosha, Wis. 


AND 
v | 
| 
\ The New Acetylene Gas Bicycle Lamp. 
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ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES. 


Foundeo BY E LITTELL in ieee 


DO YOU WISH to be brought into direct touch with the Ablest Writers 
and the Ripest Thinkers? If so then to you THE LIVING 
AGE is a necessity. It presents, as no other magazine does, the world’s move- 
ment along every line. No sphere of thought or action is left untouched, but the 
reader is kept informed on all subjects that move the mind or stir the imagina- 
| tion. 

) ? | It reproduces the latest utterances of the highest British and Continental authori- 
° ties, French, German, Spanish, Italians, Russian, ete., upon questions of international 
politics, and the freshest contributions in every field of literature, Science, Inves- 
tigation, Travel, Discovery, History, Art and Biography; and prints in every number 

Short and Serial Stories of high excellence. 


A COMPLETE COMPENDIUM OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT, 
FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES annually, aggregating about 3500 double- 


column, octavo pages. It alone, among current magazines, has the space to 
present with Completeness and Freshness all that is of immediate interest, 
or of solid, permanent value in Foreign Periodical Literature. 


PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all alert and intelligent readers. 


“As The Living Age grows older, it certainly grows fresher, brighter, more youthful and 
versatile and more valuable. It has no superior in the field of literature, and we know 
of no other publication that approaches anywhere near it.""—Christian Work, New York. 


OBSERVE ! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving Three and a Half Thousand double. 
column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes; repre. 
FE senting a mass of matter Unequalied in Quality and Quantity by any other publication in the country. 


Published Weekly at 86.00 a year, postpaid. Sample Copy 10c. 


Awe 


Free tor the Remainder of the Year. Choicest iterature at Ciub Prices. 
R To all New Subscribers for year 1899, remit. For $9.00 Tue LivInGc AGE and any $4.00 
ting before Jan. Ist, the weekly numbers of monthly Magazine, (or Harper's Weekly or 
1898, issued after receipt of their subscriptions Bazar), sent fora year: or for $8.00 THE LIv- 
will be sent Free. ING AGE and any $3.% Magazine. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON, MASS. 


“THE OLDEST AND THE BEST.” 
\ 
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The American Mathematical Monthly 


DEVOTED TO THE 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS IN PuRE AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS, PAPERS 
ON SUBJECTS IN ELEMENTARY AND HIGHER MATHEMATICS, 
BIOGRAPHIES OF NOTED MATHEMATICIANS, Etc. 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 


B. F. FINKEL, A. M., M. Sc., Professor of Mathematics and Physics in Drury College, 
Springfield, Mo. Associate Editor, J. M.COLAW, A. M., Monterey, Va. | 


From the Contents of Vol. il., 1896, Vol. IvV., 1897, and Vol. V os 1898. 


On an Interesting System of Quadratic Equations. By Dr. E. H. Moorg, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Emma C. AKERMAN of the Michigan State Normal School. 

Non-Euclidean Geometry: Historical and Expository. By Dr. Grorce Bruce HALstep, 
of the University of Texas. 


Applications of Substitution Groups,—a series of articles running through 15 numbers of 
Vols. III., IV., and V. By Dr. G. A. Mivver, of Cornell University. 


The Exponential Development for Real Exponents. By Dr. WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH, 
of The Tulane University. 

Lie's Transformation Groups. By Dr. E O. Lovett, of Princeton University. 

On the Circular Points at Infinity. By Dr. E. D. Rog, Jr., Associate Professor of Math- 
ematics, Oberlin College. 


Price, $2.00 Per Year in Advance ; Single No., 25c. 


Office of Publication: DRURY COLLEGE, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U.S. A. 


THE BIBLES OF ALL NATIONS. 


Selections from the Sacred Scriptures of Egyptians, Hindus, 
Buddhists, Parsees, Chinese, Mohammedans, Jews, 
Christians, Greeks and Romans. 


Second Edition. 


Topically arranged under Character, Integrity, Friendship, 
Progress, Wealth, Immortality, Deity, etc., etc. By 


Alfred W. Martin. 


Minister of the Tacoma Free Church of Universal Religion. 


Pages, 70, cloth, 12mo. Neatly bound in blue and red. A 
Dainty Gift Book. 


Price, 75 Cents. 


Sent post-paid by addressing : 
THE FREE CHURCH RECORD, | 


409 NorTtH E Street, TACOMA, WASH. 
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THE PROHIBITED LAND 
THE TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET AND CHINA 


Of MM. HUC and GABET 


New Edition. From the French. Two Vols. 100 Illustrations. 688 Pages. 
Cloth, $2.00 (10s.). _Handsomely Bound in Oriental Style. 


A Classic Work of Travels. One of the Most Popular Books of All Times. 


Read the Following Commendatory Notices: 


‘*The work made a profound sensation. Although China and the other countries of the Orient have 
been offened to foreigners in larger measure in recent years, few observers as keen and as well qualified to 
put their observations in finished form have appeared, and M. Huc’s story remains among the best sources 
of information concerning the Thibetans and Mongolians."—7he Watchman. 

“The book is a classic, and has taken its place as such, and few classics are so interesting. It de- 
serves to be put on the same shelf as Lane's Modern Egyptians. Recent investigations only strengthen the 
truth of the intrepid missionary’s observations—observations which were once assumed in Europe to be 
sensational and overdone. These reprints ought to havea large sale. It would be a good time for the 
Catholic libraries to add them to their stock of works on travel. They will find that few books will have 
more readers than the missionary adventures of Abbé Huc and his no less daring companion.""— 7he Cath- 
olic News. 

‘*Our readers will remember the attempt of Mr. A. Henry Savage Landor, the explorer, to explore the 
mysteries of the holy city of L’hassa, in Thibet. The marrative of the frightful tortures he suffered when 
the Thibetans penetrated his disguise, has been told by Mr. Landor himself. But where Mr. Landor failed, 
two very clever French missionaries succeeded. Father Huc and Father Gabet, disguised as Lamas, en- 
tered the sacred city, and for the first time the eyes of civilised men beheld the shocking religious ceremo- 
nials of L’hassa. The complete story of their extraordinary experiences is told in the book 7ravels in Tar- 
tary, Thibet, and China, published by The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago.""—New York Journal. 

** Fools, it is known, dash in where angels fear to tread, and there are also instances of missionaries 
dashing in where intrepid and experienced travellers fail. Such was the case with MM. Huc and Gabet, 
the two mild and modest French priests who, fifty years ago, without fuss, steadily made their untortured 
way from China across Thibet and entered L’hassa with the message of Christianity on their lips. Itis 
true that they were not allowed to stay there as long as they had hoped; but they were in the Forbidden 
Land and the Sacred City for a sufficient time to gather enough facts to make an interesting and very valu- 
able book, which on its appearance in the forties (both in France and England) fascinated our fathers much 
in the way that the writings of Nansen and Stanley have fascinated us. To all readers of Mr. Landor’s 
new book who wish to supplement the information concerning the Forbidden Land there given, we can 
recommend the work of M. Huc. Time cannot mar the interest of his and M. Gabet’s daring and successful 
enterprise.''"— 7he Academy. 

“They two visited countries of which Europe was, at the time, all but absolutely ignorant, and their 
record struck the reading world with almost incredulous wonderment.'’—7he Agnostic Journal. 

‘*Has become classical. The work is still am authority on Thibetan Buddhism, and by its pleasant 
narration of varied adventures will always be readable.”"— The Dia/. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., ,,,TUStS% se. 


Lonpon: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 
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| MR. MOSHER’S NEW BOOKS. | 


THE OLD WORLD SERIES. 


Wortp Serigs is in format, a narrow 

Fcap 8vo, printed from new type on a size 
of Van Gelder paper made for this edition only. 
Original head-bands and tail-pieces have been 
freely used with the best effects, and each issue 
has its special cover design. Bound in flexible 
Japan Veilum with silk ribbon marker, white 
parchment wrappers, gold seals and in slide 
oy an almost ideal volume is offered the book 
over. 


Eacu EpIrTIon 1s aS FOLLows: 


925 copies on Van Gelder paper at $1.00 net. 
100 copies on Japan vellum (numbered) at $2.50 
net. 


XI. THE HOUSE OF LIFE. 
A Sonnet-Sequence by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
XII, MODERN LOVE AND OTHER 
POEMS. 
By George Meredith. 
Includes 11 poems from the rare 1851 volume, 
never before reprinted. 


XIII. THE STORY OF MY HEART: 
My Autobiography. 
By Richard Jefferies. 
XIV. UNDERNEATH THE BOUGH. 
A book of verses by Michael Field. 


THE BROCADE SERIES. 


So far as known this was and is the first at- 
tempt to issue books printed on Japan vellum at 
a price so moderate as to almost cause incredu- 
lity. Price, 75 cents net. 


Six New Volumes now Ready. 

IMAGINARY PORTRAITS BY WALTER PATER, VIZ.: 
VII. A PRINCE OF COURT PAINTERS 
VII, DENYS L’AUXERROZS. 

IX. SEBASTIAN VAN STORCK. 
X. DUKE CARL OF ROSENMOLD. 


XI. KING FLORUS AND THE FAIR 
JEHANE. 
By William Morris. 


XII, QUATTROCENTISTERIA: 
HOW SANDRO BOTTICELLI SAW SISSIONETTA IN THE 
SPRING. 
By Maurice Hewlett. 


With Frontispiece of Botticelli's Birth of 
Venus, in autotype. 


REPRINT OF PRIVATELY PRINTED 
BOOKS. 


ESSAYS FROM THE "‘GUARDIAN." 


By Walter Pater. Reprinted from the Pri- 
vately Printed Edition (London, 1896), With Por- 
trait by Will Rothenstein. 


WING to the continued demand for these Es- 

says (the first edition going out of print 

early last spring), it has been decided to make 
a second edition which is now ready. 

400 copies, Fcap 8vo, on Van Gelder hand- 
made paper done up in old-style blue paper 
boards, white label, uncut edges. Price, $2.50 
net. 


Il. SPECIMENS OF MODERN POETS. 


The Heptalogia, or the Seven Against Sense; 
A Cap With Seven Bells. By ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. 


450 copies, small quarto, on Van Gelder hand- 
made paper, done up in old-style blue paper 
boards, white label, uncut edges, $2.00 net. 


Till, THE GERM: MDCCCL, 


TuouGcuts Towarps Nature 1n Poetry, Lit- 
ERATURE, AND ART. 


THE ORGAN OF THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. 


T= Four Original Parts issued in 1850, includ- 

ing fac-similes of the wrappers, and repro- 
duction in photogravure of the etchings by Hol- 
man Hunt, Ford Madox Brown, James Collinson, 
and W. H. Deverell. 


It was here that Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel, 
and Hand and Soul first appeared. 


THE EDITION IS AS FOLLOWS: 


450 yon medium octavo, printed on Van 
Gelder hand-made paper, with Chiswick head- 
bands and tail-pieces, initials, and rubricated 
title-page. Each copy done up in Japan vellum 
wrappers, uncut edges and in slide case. 

PRICE, $5.00 NET. 


THE ECLOGUES OF VIRGIL. 


Done Into ENGLISH Prose By J. W. MAcKAIL. 


_ This little book is printed with a specially de- 
signed border, in color, narrow 16mo, done up 
in decorated vellum wrappers, each volume in 
brocade slide case. With frontispiece from an 
etching by Samuel Palmer. 


450 COPIES ON VAN GELDER PAPER, 75 CENTS NET. 
50 COPIES ON JAPAN VELLUM, $2.00, NET. 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE LIST (64 PAGES) POSTPAID ON APPLICATION. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, AT XLV EXCHANGE ST., 
PORTLAND, MAINE, SEASON OF MDCCCXCVIII. 
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Carter's Monthly 


EDITED BY OPIE READ 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
LITERARY MAGAZINE 
Of GENERAL INTEREST 


A prominent feature of the DECEMBER number will be the 
beginning of a serial story by the well-known author and pub- 
lisher, JOHN McGOVERN. At great expense we have pre- 
pared a collection of 192 of the 


GREAT PAINTINGS 


OF ALL THE 


FAMOUS MASTERS 


which are now collected in the Louvre, Paris. Sixteen of these 
will be presented each month, beginning with the JANUARY 
number, full page size, and printed on fine plate paper. It will 
be a rare opportunity to obtain a collection of these priceless 
pictures. Do not fail to secure the CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
Out December Ist. At all news dealers or of the publishers direct 


CARTER’S MONTHLY 


: 157-159 La Salle Street CHICAGO 


The Psychology of Buddhism 


Or an Exposition of Some Essential Doctrines of Buddhist Metaphysics. 


By Charu Chandra Bose. 
cutta, India. Price, As. 6. 


Published by the Maha-Bodhi Society, Cal- 


The Maha-Bodhi Society of Calcutta acts in India as agent for the 


following books on Buddhism : 


Buddhism in Translations. By //. C. Warren. One 
of the best, most authoritative and comprehensive 
works on Buddhism. Price, Rs. 5-6, including 
postage. 

Gospel of Buddha. By Dr. Paul Carus. One of the 
most popular works on Buddhism. Price, Rs. 4. 

of Thought. By Prof. Max Miiller. A very 

valuable work on philology. Price, Rs. 2-4. 


Dharma. By Dr. Paul Carus. A short treatise on 
the essential principles of Buddhistic philosophy. 
Price, As. 4-2, including postage. 


undamental Problems. By Dr. Paul Carus. The 
method of philosophy as a systematic arrange- 
ment of knowledge. Price, cloth, Rs. 4-8. Paper, 
Re. 1-14. 


Buddhist Catechism. (Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion.) By Col. H. S. Olcott. One of the most popu- 
lar handbooks of Buddhism. Price, As. 8-2, in- 
cluding postage. 


Religion of Love. An ancient work of Bhakti Marga, 

or Path of Love, from the Adwaita point of view. 
B Jadu Nath Mazumdar, M.A., B. L., Editor 
‘* Hindu Patrika.”’ Price, Rs. 1-8, bound with cloth 
and board. Paper, Re. 1. 


Jataka Mala. A collection of Jataka Stories in 
Devanagri characters. Published 5 | the Harvard 
University Publishing Company. Price, Rs. 1-8. 
(Cheap edition.) 


The Ethics of Buddha. By Anagarika H. Dharma- 
pala. A very clear, lucid, and interesting exposi- 
tion of the Rules of Conduct. Price, As. 4. 


Apply to the 


MANAGER OF THE MAHA-BODHI SOCIETY, 


2 CREEK ROW, CALCUTTA. 


FRemington 


Standard Typewriter’s 
New Models 
draw old friends closer and attract 


new ones, by the power of inherent 
merit and unfailing service. 


WYCKOFF. SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
144 Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Popular 
Free Course of 


Lessons tn Spanish 


NOW RUNNING IN THE 


International Magazine. 


(First lesson in July, '98, number.) 
CUBA, 

PUERTO RICO, 
MEXICO, 

SOUTH AMERICA and 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Tourists will soon be flocking to these countries, 
and business men will find there their most lucra- 
tive trade. 


These lessons are recorded on the 
GRAPHOPHONE 
So that all who wish to avail themselves of the 
Most Marvellous Aid in 
Language Self-Instruction 


may do so at a moderate expense. Send 10 cents for 
sample copy of magazine and circular of informa- 
tion. 


A. T. H. BROWER, Ed. and Prop’r., 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Take it up and 
qualify your- 
self to exploit 
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BOOKS OF TIMELY INTEREST. 


The War as a Suggestion of Manifest Destiny. 


By Prof. H. H. Powers, of Stanford University . . Price, 25c. 


Our new policy of imperialism, which has always been our policy. The manifest 
destiny of an Anglo-American alliance for world domination. A book of the most 
striking present interest. 


Intervention and the Recognition of Cuban Independence. 


By Professor Amos S. HERSHEY, of the University of 


The author explains the right, accu to Riernetionsl law, of the United States 
to intervene in Cuba, and the bearing the Monroe Doctrine has upon such interven- 
tion. In addition, he discusses intervention from the standpoint of humanity, and 
reviews the history of Spanish misrule. 


The Nicaragua Canal and the Economic Development of the 


OUntted States. 
By Professor E. R. of the of Penn- 


The essay shows what inaes coma Mimedits thie canal will bring to the United 
States, both by shortening the route of domestic commerce between the East and the 
West, and by bringing us nearer to South America, Asia, and Australia. It shows 
also how it will serve to develop industries, and why the canal itself should prove a 
paying investment for American capital. 


lhe Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine. 
~ By Professor L. M. Keassey, of Bryn Mawr College . Price, 25c. 


Social Theortes and Russtan Conditions. 


By Dr. F. Sicet, of the Universityof Warsaw . . . Price, 25c. 


‘‘Russia from the standpoint of a Russian. The author explains how Russia has 
developed particularly on political, social, and religious lines, and draws a compari- 
son between her civilisation and that of Western Europe and America.” 


Proposed Reforms of the Monetary System. 
By Professor Jos. F. Jouneam of the amped of Penn- 


A statement of the principles which must at iecrved | in any sound reconstruction of 
the currency system; with a criticism of the monetary commission and Gage's plans. 


_ A new and complete catalogue of over 230 publications on political, social, and economic 
topics will be sent free on application. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, 


STATION B, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO DARWIN. 


Pages, xii+241. 
Price, $1.50 (6s.). A collection of homiletic essays treating the crying 
religious and ethical problems of the day in the light of the revelations 
of moderr science. 


By Dr. Woops Hutcuinson of the University of Buffalo. 


**Not the least of the virtues of those essays is 
their stimulating vigor of thought. Dr. Hutchinson 
owns allegiance to no school; what he gives us is 
plainly the outcome of earnest personal thought. 
Touching as he does upon matters which are still 
under discussion, it is inevitable that the reader 
should frequently disagree with him. But no amount 
of disagreement on minor matters can blind the im- 
partial reader to the manifest virtues of the book as 
a whole; to the width of knowledge displayed, the 
keen desire for truth, the terse and picturesque style, 
the originality and independence of mind. These 
qualities are displayed most conspicuously in the 
essays on ‘Love as a Factor in Evolution’ and 
‘Lebenslust,’ but are visible in all. They make 
The Gospel According to Darwin a book which is 
worthy of study by all to whom the scientific view of 
the problems of life possesses any interest.'’—7hze 
Saturday Weekly Citizen, Glasgow. 


‘It is in no sense the purpose of this little vol- 
ume to furnish a system of ethical or religious 
thought, or the germ of a new religion, as perhaps its 
title might lead some to infer, least of all to enun- 
ciate truths which are original with, or peculiar to, 
its author. It is merely an attempt to get a bird's-eye 
view of a few of the influences affecting human hope 
and human happiness from the standpoint of that 
view of, and attitude towards, the universe, which is 
best expressed by the term Darwinism.’’—From 
Author's Preface. 


“Is one of the most thoughtful and stimulating 
of recent publications. ...In these pages are dis- 
cussed, in frank, manly, straightforward, manner, 
many of the themes that are most vital to the race. 

. . We may not agree with all Dr. Hutchinson says, 
but we cannot deny the freshness and vigor of his 
argument, nor the force of his facts, and we shall all 
find in his pages very much food for profitable medi- 
tation.’’— Chicago Chronicle. 


A Recent Work in Biology. 
A MECHANICO-PHYSIOLOGICAL THEORY OF ORGANIC EVO- 


LUTION. Summary. 


By Carl von Néageli. 
Clark and F. A. Waugh, of the University of Vermont. 


Translated by V. A. 
The only 


original account of Nageli’s theories in — Pages, 52. Price, 


paper, 15c. (g9d.) 


A Chinese Philosophical Classic. 
LAO-TZE’S TAO-TEH-KING. #38 Chinese-English. With an 
Introduction, Transliteration, and Notes. By Dr. Pau/ Carus. Pages, 
360. Price, cloth, $3.00. (15s.) 


Important Forthcoming Publication. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BACTERIOLOGY. By Dr. Ferdinand Hiippe, 
Professor of Hygiene in the University of Prague. 28 Woodcuts. 
Pages, 350+. Price, $1.75. (gs.) Translated by E. O. Jordan, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Chicago. The only rigorous and strictly 
up to date Introduction to Bacteriology existing. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 


Lonpon : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 
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Philosophical and Psychological Portrait Series. 


(Forty-five numbers now ready. ) 


for and in public and private libraries, 
Suitable for framing hanging in pu ae peeve laboratories, seminaries, 


The portraits, which are 11 x 14 in., will be taken from ‘he best sources, and will be 
high-grade photogravures. The series is now nearly complete. 


PLATO 


BACON 
HOBBES 


WUNDT 


HUME. MACH 


PYTHAGORAS 
SOCRATES 


ARISTOTLE 
EPICTETUS 
THOMAS AQUINAS 
ST. AUGUSTINE 
DUNS SCOTUS 
GIORDANO BRUNO 


DESCARTES 
MALEBRANCHE 


CABANIS 

MAINE DE BIRAN 
BENEKE 

G. E. MUELLER 
E. H. WEBER 
FECHNER 
HELMHOLTZ 


HERING 
AUBERT 


Philosophical : 
SPINOZA 
LOCKE 
BERKELEY 
HUME 
CONDILLAC 
DIDEROT 
LEIBNITZ 
WOLFF 
KANT 
FICHTE 
SCHELLING 
HEGEL 


Psychological : 
STUMPF 
MUNK 
EXNER 
WERNICKE 
BASTIAN 
STEINTHAL 
BRENTANO 
BAIN 
SULLY 
WARD 


To Subscribers: 

TERMS: For doth series (68 portraits) on 
regular paper, $7.50 (35s.); on heavy Imperial 
Japanese paper, $11.00 ( 508.). 

For either series alone (or for a selection of 
34 portraits from both series) on regular paper, 
$5.00 (24s); on heavy, Imperial Japanese paper, 
$7.00 (32s.). (The higher prices in parentheses 
refer to foreign countries. Carriage in all cases 
prepaid. ) 

Single portraits on regular paper, 25 cents 

For subscribers who may prefer not to frame 
the portraits, a neat portfolio will be provided at 
a cost of $1.00 additional. 


‘*I have received the first instalment of the 
series of portraits of philosophers, and am very 
much pleased with them."—/rofessor David G. 
Ritchie, St. Andrews, Scotland. 


the College of the City of New York. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 


SCHOPENHAUER 
HERBART 
FEUERBACH 

LOTZE 

REID 

DUGALD STEWART 
SIR W. HAMILTON 
COUSIN 

COMTE 

ROSMINI 

JOHN STUART MILL 
HERBERT SPENCER 


Cc. L. MORGAN 
ROMANES 

PAUL JANET 
RIBOT 

TAINE 

FOUILLEE 

BINET 

WILLIAM JAMES 
G. STANLEY HALL 
G. T. LADD 


SPINOZA. 


‘‘I congratulate you on the magnificent character of the portraits, and I feel proud to 
have such adornments for my lecture room.”—/. /. McNulty, Professor of Philosophy in 
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History of the People of Israel 


From the Earliest Times to the Destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans. 


By Prof. C. H. Cornill, of the University of Breslau, Germany. Trans- 
lated by Prof. W. H. Carruth. Pages, 325+-vi. Cloth, $1.50 (7s. 6d). 


Not yet published in German. A fascinating portrayal of Jewish history by one of 
the foremost of Old Testament scholars. 


An Impartial Record. Commended by both Orthodox and Unorthodox. 


COMMENDATORY NOTICES: 


‘*Many attempts have been made since Old Testament criticism settled down into a science, to write the 
history of Israel popularly. And some of these attempts are highly meritorious, especially Kittel’s and 
Kent’s. But Cornill has been most successful. His book is smallest and it is easiest to read. He has the 
master faculty of seizing the essential and passing by the accidental. His style (especially as freely trans- 
lated into English by Professor Carruth of Kansas) is pleasing and restful. Nor is he excessively radical. If 
Isaac and Ishmael are races, Abraham is an individual still. And above all, he has a distinct heroic faith in 
the Divine mission of Israel.''—7he Expository Times. 


“* I know of no work that will give the beginner a more admirable introduction to the study of the history 
of Israel than this little volume. There is a fine discrimination of those events which are really important 
and an extraordinary ability in exhibiting their genetic relations. The place of Hebrew history in universal 
history is shown with accurate knowledge of recent archzological discovery. The religious significance of 
Israel's history is appreciated to a degree that is unusual in an adherent of the radical school. It is refresh- 
ing to find Samuel regarded as more than a mere fortune-teller, David as more than a robber chief, and Sol- 
omon as more than a voluptuary. In this respect as well as in many of his historical conclusions Cornill rep- 
resents a reaction against the extremes of Stade and Wellhausen. One is much struck in reading this book 
with the similarity of its own story to the traditional idea of the course of the history of Israel. If the author 
did not occasionally warn his readers against the traditional view, I doubt if the average layman would find 
anything that would startle him. The professional Old Testament student recognises how here and there 
details have been modified by criticism, but still the sweep of the narrative is the same as that to which we 
are accustomed. This is significant as showing how even the more radical criticism leaves untouched the 
main outline of the history of Israel as presented in the books of the Old Testament. The publishers are to 
be commended for their enterprise in securing the publication of this work in English before it appeared in 
German. The translation is admirably done. The book reads as if written originally in English.""—7he 
Hartford Seminary Record. 


“* Professor Cornill has an unusually direct and pithy style for a German, and especially a theologian, 
and is a master of condensation. Added to these qualities there is a strength and beauty of expression, with 
occasional touches of eloquence, betraying a feeling and earnestness which are perhaps the more effective be- 
cause unexpected. To the student this work will not only be of interest as illustrating a method of recon- 
structing history, but of positive value for its scholarly use of all the results of research which throw light 
upon the history of Israel and its relations to other peoples. Taken in connexion with the Scripture records 
it becomes at many points an instructive and illuminating aid.'"—7he Watchman. 


“A good example of the cultured taste which is making history accessible to the desultory reader who 
lacks time or inclination, or both, for the study of ponderous tomes, may be found here. While most of us 
have a certain familiarity with Greek and Roman history, we question if there is anything like so widespread 
a knowledge of historical facts concerning the Jews, save what we remember of what we have read in the 
Opinion. 


“* It will be found an excellent accompaniment to the study of the Old Testament Scriptures, written, as 
it is, from the dignified standpoint of the conscientious and truth-loving historian, respecting honest reli- 
gious convictions, and at all times avoiding the tone of cynicism so commonly displayed at those times when 
historical investigation seems to conflict with the statements of avowed inspiration.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 
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THE MONISI. 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
Devoted to the Philosophy of Science. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Monon Butipinc, 324 Dearsorn Street. Post-Orrice Drawer F. 


Annually $2.00 (9s. 6d.). Single Copies, g0 cents (as. 6d.). 


AGENTS AND TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
SINGLE COPIES YEARLY 


Loupon: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trébaer & Co., Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road as. 6d. 6d. 
Larrsic: Otto H Harrassowitz - M.2.50 R 9-30 
Rorreapau: H. A. Kramers & Son Fl. 6. 

Pp es Libreria Carlo Clausen Lire 12 
Mitano: Ulrico Hoepli, Librario della RealCasa - - -+- - - - Lire 12 
Boston: Damrell & pham, 283 Washington Street - - - - + + g@cents $2.00, 
New Yorn: Lemcke & Buechner, 812 Broadway - - §ocents $2.00. 


d to New South Walee, Victoria, ond Now and all countries in 


U. P. U., for one year, $2.25. 


Current and Forthcoming Features for 1898-1899: 
A Series of Articles on General Philosophy. /rfncif~fal C. Lieyd Morgan, Bristol, England. 
On the Foundations of Geometry. Prof. H. Poincaré, Paris. 
On Pasigraphy. Prof. £. Schrider, Carisruhe. 


* On General Biology. Prof. Yoes Delage, Paris. 


On Science and Faith. Dr. Paul Teopinard, Paris. 

Evolution and Ethics. Pre/. John Dewey, Chicago. 

On Attention. 4. 2. Constance Jones, Cambridge, Eng. 

On the Origin of Christianity. Ur. Paul Carus. 

The Gospel According to Darwin. Dr.Woeds Hutchinson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ve Phenomena in Evolution. Pro. C. Lemébrose, Turin. 


Retrogressi 
- General Review of Current German, French, and Italian Philosophical Literature. By Prof. F. Yod?, Vienna, 
Rome. 


M. Lucien Arréat, Paris, and Pref. G. Fiamingo, 


SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTORS : 
in General Philosophy : In Logic, Mathematics, Theory of Science : 
PROF. KURD LASSWITZ . CHARLES S. PEIRCE 
PROF. RUDOLF EUCKEN PROF. FELIX KLEIN 
PROF. F. JODL SIR ROBERT STAWELL BALL 
THE LA PROF. J. DELBQ@UF PROF. ERNST MACH 
PROF. C. LLOYD MORGAN PROF. HERMANN SCHUBERT 
In Biology and Anthropology : 


PROF. AUGUST WEISMANN THE LATE G. J. ROMANES 


PROF. C. LLOYD MORGAN PROF. C. O. WHITMAN ROF. TH. E 
PROF. OSEPH LeCONTE DR. PAUL TOPINARD PROF. E. Ny COPE 
PROF. ERWORN DR. ALFRED BINET PROF. C. LOMBROSO 
DR. EDM. MONTGOMERY PROF. JACQUES LOEB DR. JAMES CAPPIE 
In Psychology : In Religion and Sociology : 

PROF. TH. RIBOT DR. PAUL TOPINARD 

PROF. JAMES SULLY DR. FRANCIS E. ABBOTT 

DR. G. FERRERO PROF. HARALD HOEFFDING 

DR. J. VENN DR. PAUL CARUS 

DR. ERNST MACH PROF. G. FIAMINGO 

PROF. C. LLOYD MORGAN PROF. E. D. COPE 
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A NEW BOOK BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY AND SOMETIME DI- 
RECTOR OF THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


TRUTH AND ERROR 


THE SCIENCE OF INTELLECTION 
By J. W. POWELL. 


Pages, 423. Cloth, $1.75 (8s.). (Ready December 1.) 


Important to Psychologists and Students of the Philosophy of Science. 


A Highly Original Work on Psychology, dealing largely with Epistemology. 


The first part of the book is a compendious exposition of the properties of matter. These properties, 
five in number, give rise in man to intellectual faculties, represented by five senses. There are also five fac- 
ulties of emotion. The author teaches a new doctrine of judgments, and carefully analyses them in the five 
intellections which he calls sensation, perception, understanding, reflection, and ideation, each of these fac- 


ulties being founded on one of the senses. 
Intellectual errors are classified as fallacies of sensation, fallacies of perception, fallacies of under- 


standing, fallacies of reflection, and fallacies of ideation, and a war is waged against the metaphysic of the 


idealists in the interest of the philosophy of science. 
In the chapters on fallacies there is a careful discussion of the theory of ghosts, especially as treated in 
the publications of the Society for Psychical Research, and by various other authors on the same subject. 
No student of the sciences can afford to neglect this book. The discussion is clear and entertaining. 
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Qn the Study and Diificulties of Mathematics 


By AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. 


Just Published——New corrected and annotated edition, with references 
to date, of the work published in 1831 by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. The original is now scarce. 

With a fine Portrait of the great Mathematical Teacher, Complete 
Index, and Bibliographies of Modern Works on Algebra, the Philosophy of 
Mathematics, Pangeometry, etc. 

Pp. viii+ 288. Cloth, $1.25 (5s.). 


‘*A Valuable Essay.’’—Pror. Jevons, in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
‘‘The mathematical writings of De Morgan can be commended unreservedly."—Pror. 
W. W. Beman, University of Michigan. 
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